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CHAPTER XX. 


“On my friends, the down-trodden opera- 
tives of Coketown ! Oh my friends and fellow- 
countrymen, the slaves of an iron-handed and 
a grinding despotism! Oh my friends and fel- 
low sufferers, and fellow-workmen, and fellow 
men ! I tell you that the hour is come, when 
we must rally round one another as One 
united power, and crumble into dust the 
oppressors that too long have battened upon 
the plunder of our families, upon the sweat of | 
our brows, upon the labor of our hands, upon 
the strength of our sinews, upon the God- 
created glorious rights of Humanity, and 
upon the holy and eternal privileges of Bro- 
therhood ! ” 

“Good !” “Hear, hear hear!” “Hurrah !” 
and other cries, arose in many voices from 
various parts of the densely crowded and 
suffocatingly close Hall, in which the orator, 
perched on a stage, delivered himselfof this and 
what other froth and fume he had in him, He 
had declaimed himself into a violent heat, and 
was as hoarse as he was hot. By dint of 
roaring at the top of his voice under a flaring 
gaslight, clenching his fists, knitting his 
brows, setting his teeth, and pounding with 
his arms, he had taken so much out of him- 
self by this time, that he was brought to a 
stop and called for a glass of water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his 
fiery face with his drink of water, the com- 
parison between the orator and the crowd 
ot attentive faces turned towards him, was 
extremely to his disadvantage. Judging him 
by Nature’s evidence, he was above the mass in 
very little but the stage on which he stood. In 
many great respects, he was essentially below 
them. He was not so honest, he was not so 
manly, he was not so good-humoured ; he 
substituted cunning for their simplicity, and 
passion for their safe solid sense. An ill- 
made high-shouldered man, with lowering 
brows, and his features crushed into an 
habitually sour expression, he contrasted 
most unfavorably, even in his mongrel 
dress, with the great body of his hearers 
in their plain working clothes. Strange as 
it always is to consider any assembly in 


the act of submissiveiy resigning itself to 
the dreariness of some complacent person, 
lord or commoner, whom three-fourths of it 
eculd, by no human means, raise out of 
the slough of inanity to their own intel- 
lectual level, it was particularly strange, and 
it was even particularly affecting, to see this 
crowd of earnest faces, whose honesty in the 
main no competent observer free from bias 
could doubt, so agitated by such a leader. 

Good! Hear hear! Hurrah! The eager- 
ness, both of attention and intention, ex- 
hibited in all the countenances, made them 
a most impressive sight. There was no care- 
lessness, no languor, no idle curiosity ; none 
of the many shades of indifference to be seen 
in all other assemblies, visible for one mo- 
ment there. That every man felt his condi- 
tion to be, somehow or other, worse than it 
might be; that every man considered it 
incumbent on him to join the rest, towards 
the making of it better ; that every man felt 
his only hope to be in his allying himself to 
the comrades by whom he was surrounded ; 
and that in this belief, right or wrong (un- 
happily wrong then), the whole of that crowd 
were gravely, deeply, faithfully in earnest; 
must have been as plain to any one who 
chose to see what was there, as the bare 
beams of the roof, and the whitened brick 
walls, Nor could any such spectator fail to 
knowin his own breast, that these men, through 
their very delusions, showed great qualities, 
susceptible of being turned to the happiest 
and best account; and that to pretend (on 
the strength of sweeping axioms, howsoever 
eut and dried) that they went astray wholly 
without cause, and of their own irrational 
wills, was to pretend that there could be 
smoke without fire, death without birth, 
harvest without seed, anything or everything 
produced from nothing, 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped 
his corrugated forehead from left to right 
several times with his handkerchief folded 
into a pad, and concentrated all his revived 
forces in a sneer of great disdain and bitter- 
ness. 

“But, oh my friends and brothers! Oh 
men and Englishmen, the down-trodden 
operatives of Coketown! What shall we say 
of that man—that. working-man, that I 
should find it necessary so to libel the 
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glorious name—who, ‘being practically and|o’ me, and ‘tis lickly that I shan’t mend it. 
well acquainted with the grievances and wrongs | But 1’d liefer you’d hearn the truth con- 
of you, the injured pith and marrowofthisland, |cernin myseln, fro my lips than fro. onny 


and having heard you, witha :nobleand majestic 
unanimity that will make Tyrants tremble, 
resolve for to suibscribe to the funds of the 
United Aggregate Tribunal, and to abide by 
the injunctions issued by that body for your 
benefit, whatever they may be—what, 1 ask 
you, will you say of that working man, since 
such I must acknowledge him to be, who, at 
such a time, deserts his post, and sells his 
flag ; who, at such a time, turns a traitor and 
a craven and a recreant ; who, at such a time, 
is not ashamed’to make'to you the dastardly 
and humiliating avowal that he will hold 
himself aloof, and will not ‘be one of those 
associated in the gallant stand for Freedom 
| and for Right ?” 

The assembly was divided ‘at ‘this ‘point. 
There were some groans and hisses, but the 

eneral sense of honor was much too strong 
for the condemnation of a man unheard. 
“Be sure you’re right, Slackbridge !” “ Put 
him up!” “Let’s ‘hear him!” Such things 
were said on many sides, Finally, one strong 
voice called out, “Is the man heer? If the 
man ’s heer, Slackbridge, let’s hear the man 
himseln, ‘stead o’ yo.” Which ‘was received 


with a round ofapplause. 

Slackbridge, the orator, looked about ‘him 
with a withering smile; and, holding out ‘his | 
-( hand at arm’s length (as the manner of 
a 


Slackbridges‘is), to still the thundering sea, 
waited until there was a profound silence. 

“Qh my friends and fellow men!” -said 
Slackbridge then, shaking his ‘head with 
violent scorn, “I do not ‘wonder that you, the 
prostrate sons of labor, are incredulous of 
the existence of such a‘man. But he who 
sold his birthright for a ‘mess of pottage ex- 
isted, and Judas Iscariot existed, and Castle- 
reagh existed, and-this man exists !” 

Here, a brief press'and confusion near the 
stage, ended ‘in the man ‘himself standing at 
the orator’s side ‘before the concourse. He 
was pale and a little moved‘in the face—his 
lips especially showed it ; but he stood quiet, 
with his left hand:at his chin, waiting to be 
heard. There was ‘a chairman to regulate 
the proceedings, and this functionary now took 
the case into his own hands. 

“My friends,” said he, “by'virtue o’ my 
office as your president, I ashes o’ our friend 
Slackbridge, who may bea little over hetter 
in this business, to take his seat, whiles this 
man Stephen Blackpool is heern. You all 
know this man Stephen Blackpool. You 
know him awlung 0’ his ‘misfort'ns, and his 
good name.” 

With that,-the chairman:shook him frankly 
by the hand, and sat down again. Slack- 
bridge likewise sat down, wiping his hot 
forehead—always from left to right, and never 
the reverse way. 








other man’s, though I never ecud’n speak 
afore so monny, wi’out bein moydert and 
muddled.” 

Slackbridge shook his head as if he would 
shake it off, in-his bitterness. 

“I’m th’ one single Hand in Bounderby’s 
mill, o’ a’ the men theer, as don’t coom in wi’ 
th’ proposed reg’lations, I canna’ coom in 
wi’ ’em. My friends, I doubt their doin’ yo 
— good. Licker they'll do yo hurt.” 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and 
frowned sarcastically. 

“But *t ant sommuch for that as I stands, 
out. If that were aw, I’d coom in wi’ th’ rest 
But I ha’ my reasons—mine, yo see—for 
being hindered ; not on’y now, but awlus— 
awlus—life long !” 

Slackbridge jumped up ‘and stood beside 
him, gnashing andtearing. “Oh my friends, 
what but this did I tell you? Oh my fellow- 
countrymen, what warning but this did I give 
you? And how shows this recreant conduct 
ima man on whom unequal laws are known 
to have fallen heavy? Oh you Englishmen, 
T ask you how does this subornation show in 
one'of yourselves, who is thus consenting to 
his own undoing and to yours, and to your 
children’s and your children’s children’s ?” 

There was some applause, andsome crying of 
Shame upon the man ; but the greater part of 
the audience were quiet. They looked at 
Stephen’s worn face, rendered more pathetic 
by the homely emotions it evinced; and, in 
the kindness of their nature, they were more 
sorry than indignant. 

“*Tis this Delegate’s trade for t’ speak,” 
said Stephen, “an he’s paid for’t, an he 
knows his work. Let him keep to’t. Let 
him give no heed to what I ha had'n to ‘bear. 
That’s not'for him. That’s not for nobbody 
but me.” 

There ‘was a propriety, not to say‘a dignity 
in these words, that made the ‘hearers yet 
more quiet and attentive. The same strong 
voice called out, “Slackbridge, let the man be 
heern, and howd thee tongue!” Then the 
place was wonderfully still. 

“My brothers,” said Stephen, ‘whose low 
voice was distinctly heard, “and my fellow 
workmen—for that yo are to me, though not, 
as I knows on, to this delegate heer —I ha 
but a ‘word to sen, and I could sen nommore 
if I-was to speak till Strike o’ day. I know 
weel, aw what’s afore me. I know weel that 
yo are aw resolved to ha nommore ado wi’ a 
man who is not wi’ yoin this matther. I 
know weel that if I was a lyin parisht i’ th’ 
road, yo'd feel it right to pass me by as 
a forrenner and stranger. What I ha getn, 
I mun mak th’ best on.” 

“Stephen Blackpool,” 


sae canst : 
rising, “think on’t agen. 


said the chairman, 
Think on’t once 


“My friends,” Stephen began, in the midst | agen, lad, afore thour’t shunned by aw owd 
ofa dead calm ;“I ha’ hed what’s'been spok’n | friends.” 
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There was an universal murmur to the 
same effect, though no man articulated a 
word. Every eye was fixed on Stephen’s 
face. To repent of his determination, would 
be to take a load from all their minds. 
He looked around him, and knew that 
it was so. Not a grain of anger with them 
was in his heart; he knew them, fur below 
their surface weaknesses and misconceptions, 
as no one but their fellow laborer could. 

“T ha thowt on’t, above a bit, sir. I 
simply canna coom in. I mun go th’ way as 
lays afore me. I mun tak my leave o’ aw 
heer.” 

He made a sort of reverence to them by 
holding up his arms, and stood for the 
moment in that attitude: not speaking until 
they slowly dropped at his sides. 

“Monny’s the pleasant word as soom heer 
has spok’n wi’ me; monny’s the face I see 
heer, as I first seen when I were yoong and 
lighter heart’n than now. I hanever had no 
fratch afore, sin ever I were born, wi’ any o’ my 
like ; Gonnows I ha’ none now that’s o’ my 
makin’, Yo’ll ca’ me traitor and that—yo 
I mean t’ say,” addressing Slackbridge, 
“but tis easier to ca’ than mak’ out. So 
let be.” 

He had moved away a pace or two to 
come down from the platform, when he 
remembered something he had not said, and 
returned again. 

“Haply,” he said, turning his furrowed 
face slowly about, that he might as it were 


individually address the whole audience, 
those both near and distant ; “haply, when 
this question has been tak’n up and discoosed, 
there’ll be a threat to turn out if I’m let to 


work among yo. I hope I shall die ere ever 
such a time cooms, and I shall work solitary 
among yo unless it cooms—truly, I mun 
do ’t, my friends; not to brave yo, but to 
live. I ha nobbut work to live by; and 
wheerever can I go, I who ha worked sin I 
were no heighth at aw, in Coketown heer ? I 
mak’ no complaints o’ bein turned to the wa’, 
0’ being outcasten and overlooken fro this 
time forrard, but IT hope I shall be let to 
work, If there is any right for me at aw, my 
friends, I think ’tis that.” 

Not a word was spoken. Nota sound was 
audible in the building, but the slight rustle 
of men moving a little apart, all along the 
centre of the room, to cpen a means of 
passing out, to the man with whom they had 
all bound themselves to renounce companion- 
ship. Looking at no one, and going his way 
with a lowly steadiness upon him that 
asserted nothing and sought nothing, Old 
Stephen, with all his troubles on his head, 
left the scene. 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his 


oratorical arm extended during the going! 


out, as if he were repressing with infinite 
solicitude and by a wonderful moral power 
the vehement passions of the multitude, 
applied himself to raising their spirits. Had 
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not the Roman Brutus, oh my British 
countrymen, condemned his son to death ; 
and had not the Spartan mothers, oh my 
soon to be victorious friends, driven their 
flying children on the points of their enemies’ 
swords Then was it not the sacred 
duty of the men of Coketown, with fore- 
fathers before them, an admiring world 
in company with them, and a posterity to 
come after them, to hurl out traitors from 
the tents they had pitched in a sacred and 
a Godlike cause? The winds of Heaven 
answered Yes; and bore Yes, east, west, 
north, and south. And consequently three 
cheers for the United Aggregate Tribunal ! 

Slackbridge acted as fugleman, and gave 
the time. The multitude of doubtful faces 
(a little conscience stricken) brightened at 
the sound, and took it up. Private feeling 
must yield to the common cause. Hurrah! 
The roof yet vibrated with the cheering, when 
the assembly dispersed. 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into 
the loneliest of lives, the life of solitude 
among a familiar crowd. The stranger in 
the land who looks into ten thousand faces 
for some answering look and never finds it, is 
in cheering society as compared with him 
who passes ten averted faces daily, that were 
once the countenances of friends. Such ex- 
perience was to be Stephen’s now, in every 
waking moment of his life; at his work, on 
his way to it and from it, at his door, at his 
window, everywhere. By general consent, 
they even avoided that side of the street on 
which he habitually walked; and left it, of all 
the working men, to him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet 
silent man, associating but little with other 
men, and used to companionship with his 
own thoughts. He had never known before, 
the strength of the want in his heart for the 
frequent recognition of a nod, a look, a word ; 
or the immense amount of relief that had 
been poured into it by drops, through such 
small means. It was even harder than he 
could have believed possible, to separate in 
his own conscience his abandonment by all 
his fellows, from a baseless sense of shame and 
disgrace. 

The first four days of his endurance were 
days so long and heavy, that he began to be 
appalled by the prospect before him. Not 
only did he see no Rachael all the time, but 
he avoided every chance of seeing her; for, 
although he knew that the prohibition did 
not yet formally extend to the women 
working in the factories, he found that some 
of them with whom he was acquainted were 
changed to him, and he feared to try others, 
and dreaded that Rachael might be even 
singled out from the rest if she were seen in 
his company. So, he had been quite alone 
during the four days, and had spoken to no 
one, when, as he was leaving his work at 
night, a young man of a very light complexion 
accosted him in the street. 
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“Your name’s Blackpool, an’t it?” said 
the young man. 

Stephen colored to find himself with his 
hat in his hand, in his gratitude for being 
spoken to, or in the suddenness of it, or both. 
He made a feint of adjusting the lining, and 
said, “‘ Yes.” 

“You are the Hand they have sent to 
Coventry, I mean?” said Bitzer, the very 
light young man in question. 

Stephen answered “ Yes,” again. 


“I supposed so, from their all appearing to | 


keep away from you. Mr. Bounderby wants 
to speak to you. You know his house, don’t 
you ?” 

Stephen said “ Yes,” again. 

“Then go straight up there, will you?” 
said Bitzer. “You're expected, und have 
only to tell the servant it’s you. I belong to 
the Bank ; so, if you go straight up without 
me (I was sent to fetch you), you'll save me 
a walk.” 

Stephen, whose way had been in the con- 
trary direction, turned about, and betook 
himself as in duty bound, to the red brick 
castle of the giant Bounderby. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Wert Stephen,” said Bounderby, in his 
windy manner, “what's this I hear? 
What have these pests of the earth been doing 
to you? Come in, and speak up.” 

It was into the drawing-room that he was 
thus bidden, A tea-table was set out ; and Mr. 
Bounderby’s young wife, and her brother, and 
a great gentleman from London, were present. 
To whom Stephen made his obeisance, 
closing the door and standing near it, with 
his hat in his hand. 

“This is the man I was telling you about, 
Harthouse,” said Mr. Bounderby. The gen- 
tleman he addressed, who was talking to Mrs. 
Bounderby on the sofa, got up, saying in an 
indolent way, “Oh really ?” and dawdled to 
the hearthrug where Mr. Bounderby stood. 

“ Now,” said Bounderby, “speak up!” 

After the four days he had passed, this 
address fell rudely and discordantly on 
Stephen’s ear, Besides being a rough hand- 
ling of his wounded mind, it seemed to 
assume that he really was the self-interested 
deserter he had been called. 

“ What were it, sir,” said Stephen, “as 
yo were pleased to want wi’ me?” 

“ Why,[havetoid you,” returned Bounderby. 
“ Speak up like a man, since you are a man, 
and tell us about yourself and this Combina- 
tion.” 

“ Wi’ yor pardon, sir,” said Stephen 
Blackpool, “I fia’ nowt to sen about it.” 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or 
less like a Wind, finding something in his way 
here, began to blow at it directly. 

“Now, look here, Harthouse,” said he, 


“here’sa specimen of’em, When this man was | 


here once before, I warned this man against 
the mischievous strangers who are always 
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(Conducted by 


about — and who ought to be hanged wher- 
ever they are found—and I told this man that 
he was going in the wrong direction, Now, 
would you believe it, that although they have 
put this mark upon him, he is such a slave 
to them still, that he’s afraid to open his lips 
about them ?” 

“T sed as I had nowt to sen, sir; not as I 
was fearfo’ o’ openin’ my lips.” 

“You said. Ah! J know what you said; 
more than that, I know what you mean, you 
see. Not always the same thing, by the 
Lord Harry! Quite different things. You 
had better tell us at once, that that fellow 
Slackbridge is not in the town, stirring up 
the people to mutiny; and that he is not a 
regular qualified leader of the people : that is, 
a most confounded scoundrel. You had 
better tell us so at once; you can’t deceive 
me. You want to tell us so. Why don’t 
you?” 

“T’m as sooary as yo, sir, when the 
people’s leaders is bad,” said Stephen, shaking 
his head. “They taks such as offers. Haply 
*tis na’ the sma’est o’ their misfortuns when 
they can get no better.” 

The wind began to be boisterous, 

“ Now, you'll think this pretty well, Hart- 
house,” said Mr. Bounderby. “ You'll think 
this tolerably strong. You’llsay, upon my soul 
this is a tidy specimen of what my friends 
have to deal with ; but this is nothing, sir! 
You shall hear me ask this man a question, 
Pray, Mr. Blackpool”—wind springing up 
very fast—“ may I take the liberty of asking 
you how it happens that you refused to be 
in this Combination ?” 

“ How ’t happens?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bounderby, with his 
thumbs in the arms of his coat, and jerking 
his head and shutting his eyes in confidence 
with the opposite wall; “how it happens.” 

“Td leefer not coom to’t, sir; but sin you 
put th’ question—an not want’n t’ be ill- 
manner’n—TI'll answer, I ha passed a 
promess.” 

“ Not to me, you know,” said Bounderby. 
(Gusty weather with deceitful calms, One 
now prevailing). 

“Ono, sir. Not to yo.” 

“ As for me, any consideration for me has 
had just nothing at all to do with it,” said 
Bounderby, still in confidence with the wall. 
“If only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown 
had been in question, you would have joined 
and made no bones about it ?” 

“Why yes, sir. ’ Tis true.” 

“Though he knows,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
now blowing a gale, “that these are a set of 
rascals and rebels whom transportation is too 
good for ! Now, Mr. Harthouse, you have been 
knocking about in the world some time. 
Did you ever meet with anything like that 
man out of this blessed country?” And Mr. 
Bounderby pointed him out for inspection, 
with an angry finger. 

“Nay, ma’am,” said Stephen Blackpool, 
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staunchly protesting against the words that | from London, and showed a rather more 


had been used, and instinctively addressing 
himself to Louisa, after glancing at her face. 
“Not rebels, nor yet rascals. Nowto’ th’ 


kind, ma’am, nowt o’ th’ kind. They’ve not} 


doon me a kindness, ma’am, as I know 
and feel. But there’s not a dozen men 
amoong ’em, ma’am—a dozen? Not six— 
but what believes as he has doon his duty by 
the rest and by himseln. God forbid as I, that 
ha known an had’n experience o’ these men 


aw my life—I, that ha’ ett’n an droonken | 


wi’ em, an seet’n wi’ em, an toil’n wi’ em, 
and lov’n ’em, should fail fur to stan by ’em 
wi’ the truth, let °em ha doon to me what 
they may ! ” 


He spoke with the rugged earnestness of | 


his place and character—deepened perhaps 
by a proud consciousness that he was faithful 
to his class under all their mistrust ; but he 
fully remembered where he was, and did not 
even raise his voice. 

“No, ma’am, no. They’re true to one 
another, faithfo’ to one another, fection- 
ate to one another, e’en to death. Be poor 
amoong ’em, be sick amoong ’em, grieve 
amoong ’em for onny o’ th’ monny causes that 
carries grief to the poor man’s door, an 
they'll be tender wi’ yo, gentle wi’ yo, com- 
fortable wi’ yo, Chrisen wi’ yo. Be sure o’ 
that, ma’am. They’d be riven to bits, ere 
ever they'd be different.” 

“Tn short,” said Mr. Bounderby, “it’s be- 
cause they are so full of virtues that they 


have turned you adrift. Go through with it 
while you are about it. Out with it.” 

“ How ’tis, ma’am,” resumed Stephen, ap- 
pearing still to find his natural refuge in 
Louisa’s face, “that what is best in us fok, 
seems to turn us most to trouble an misfort’n 


an mistake, I dunno. But ’tis so. I know 
tis, as I know the heavens is over me ahint 
the smoke. We're patient too, an wants in 
general to do right. An’ I canna think the 
fawt is aw wi’ us.” 

“Now, my friend,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
whom he could not have exasperated more, 
quite unconscious of it though he was, 
than by seeming to appeal to any one else, 
“if you will favor me with your attention for 
half a minute, I should like to have a word or 
two with you. You said just now, that you 
had nothing to tell us about this business, 
You are quite sure of that, before we go any 
further ?’ 

“ Sir, I am sure on’t.” 

“Here’s a gentleman from London pre- 
sent,” Mr. Bounderby made a back-handed 
point at Mr. James Harthouse with his thumb, 
“a Parliament gentleman. [I should like 
him to hear a short bit of dialogue between 
you and me, instead of taking the substance 
of it—for I know precious well, beforehand, 
what it will be ; nobody knows better than 
I do, take notice !—instead of receiving it on 
trust, from my mouth.” 

Stephen bent his head to the gentleman 








troubled mind than usual. He turned his 
eyes involuntarily to his former refuge, but 
at a look from that quarter (expressive though 
instantaneous) he settled them on Mr. Boun- 
derby’s face. 

“Now, what do you complain of?” asked 
Mr. Bounderby. 

“T ha’ not coom heer, sir,” Stephen re- 
minded him, “to complain. I coom for that 
I were sent for.” 

“What,” repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding 
his arms, “do you people, in a general way, 
complain of ?” 

Stephen looked at him with some little 
irresolution for a moment, and then seemed 
to make up his mind. 

“Sir, I were never good at showin o't, 


though I ha had’n my share in feeling o’t. 


*Deed we are in a muddle, sir. Look round 
town—so rich as ’tis—and see th’ numbers 0’ 
people as has been broughten into bein heer, 
fur to weave, an to card, an to piece out a 
livin, aw the same one way, somehows, 
twixt their cradles an their graves. Look 
how we live, an wheer we live, an in what 
numbers, an by what chances, an wi’ what 
sameness ; and look how the mills is awlus a 
goin, an how they never works us no nigher 
to onny dis’ant object—ceptin awlus, Death. 
Look how you considers of us, an writes of us, 
an talks of us, an goes up wi’ yor deputations 
to Secretaries 0’ State ‘bout us, an how yo 
are awlus right, an how we are awlus wrong, 
and never had’n no reason in us sin ever we 
were born. Look how this ha growen an 
growen, sir, bigger an bigger, broader an 
broader, harder an harder, fro year to year, 
fro generation unto generation. Who can look 
on’t, sir, and fairly tell a man ’tis not a 
muddle ?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Bounderby. “Now 
perhaps you'll let the gentleman know, how 
you would set this muddle (as you’re so fond 
of calling it) to rights.” 

“T donno, sir. I canna be expecten to’t. 
*Tis not me as should be looken to for that, 
sir. *Tis them as is put ower me, an ower aw 
the rest of us, What do they tak upon 
themsen, sir, if not to do’t ?” 

“T'll tell you something towards it, at any 
rate,” returned Mr. Bounderby. “We will 
make an example of half a dozen Slack- 
bridges. We'll indict the blackguards for 
felony, and get ’em shipped off to penal set- 
tlements.” 

Stephen gravely shook his head. 

“Don’t tell me we won't, man,” said Mr, 
Bounderby, by this time blowing™ hurricane, 
“ because we will, I tell you!” 

“Sir,” returned Stephen, with the quiet 
confidence of absolute certainty, “if yo was 
t’? tak a hundred Slackbridges—aw as there 
is, an aw the number ten times towd—an 
was t’ sew ’em up in separate sacks, an 
sink ’em in the deepest ocean as were made 
ere ever dry land coom to be, yo’d leave the 
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muddle just wheer ‘tis, Mischeevous stran- 
gers!” said Stephen, with an anxious smile; 
“ when ha we not heern, I am sure, sin ever we 
ean call to mind, o’ th’ mischeevous strangers! 
*Tis not by them the trouble’s made, sir. °Tis 
not wi’ them *t commences. I ha no favor 
for ’em—I ha no reason to favor ’em—but 
*tis hopeless an useless to dream o’ takin 
them iro their trade, ’stead o’ takin their 
trade fro them! Aw that’s now about me in 
this room were heer afore I coom, an will 
be heer when I am gone. Put that clock 
aboard a ship an pack it off to Norfolk 
Island, an the time will go on just the same. 
So ’tis wi’ Slackbridge every bit.” 

Reverting for a moment to his. former 
refuge, he observed a cautionary movement 
of her eyes towards.the door. Stepping back, 
he put his hand upon the lock. But, he had 
not spoken out of his own will and desire; 
and he felt it in his heart a noble return for 
his late injurious treatment, to be faithful 
to the last to those who had repudiated 
him. He stayed to finish what was in his 
mind. 

“ Sir, I canna,.wi’ my little learning an my 
common way, tell the genelman what will 
better aw this—though some working-men 0’ 
this town could, above my powers—but I can 
tell him what I know will never do’t. The 
strong hand will never do’t. Vict’ry and 
triumph will never do’t. Agreein fur to mak 
one side unnat’rally awlus and for ever right, 
and toother side unnat’rally awlus and for ever 
wrong, will never, never do’t. 
alone will never do’t. Let thousands upon 
thousands alone, aw leadin the like lives 
and aw faw’en into the like muddle, and they 
will be as one, an yo will be as anoother, wi’ 
a black unpassable world betwixt yo, just as 
long or short a time assitch like misery can last. 
Not drawin nigh to fok, wi’ kindness an 
patience an cheery ways, that so draws nigh to 


one another in their monny troubles, and so | 


cherishes one another in their distresses wi’ 
what they need themseln—like, I humbly be- 
lieve, as no people the gentleman ha seen in 
aw his travels can beat—will never do’t till 
th’ Sun turns t’ ice. Last 0’ aw, ratin’em as 
so much Power, and reg’latin’em asif they 
was figures in a soom, or machines: wi’out 
loves and likeins, wi’out memories and in- 
clinations, wi'out souls to weary an souls to 
hope—when aw goes quiet, draggin on wi’ 
’em as if they’d nowt o’ th’ kind, an when 
aw goes onquiet, reproaching ‘em fur their 
want o’ sitch humanly feelins in their dealins 
wi’ yo—this will never do’t, sir, till God’s 
work is onnade.” 

Stephen stood with the open door in his 
hand, waiting to know if anything more were 
expected of him. 

“ Just stop a moment,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
excessively red in the face. “I told you, the 
last time you were here with a grievance, 
that. you had better turn about and come 
out of that. And I also told you, if you 
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remember, that. I was up to the gold spoon 
look-out.” 

7 were not up to’t myseln, sir ; I do assure 
yo. 

“ Now, it’s clear to me,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“that you are one of those chaps who have 
always got a grievance, And you go about, 
sowing it and raising crops. That’s the busi- 
ness of your life, my friend.” 

Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting 
that indeed he had other business to do for 
his life. 

“You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-eon- 
ditioned chap, you see,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“that even your own Union, the men who 
know you best, will have nothing to do with 
you. I never thought those fellows could be 
right. in anything ; but I tell you what! Iso 
far go along with them for a novelty, that Z'll 
| have nothing to do with you either.” 

Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face, 
| “You can finish off what you're at,” said 
| Mr. Bounderby, with a meaning nod, “and 
| then go elsewhere.” 

“Sir, yo know weel,” said Stephen express- 
ively, “that if Leanna get work wi’ yo, I canna 
| get it elsewheer.” 

The reply was, “ What I. know, I know; 
and what. you know, you know. I have no 
more to say about it.” 

Stephen glanced at Louisa again, but her 
eyes were raised to his no more ; therefore, 
with a sigh, and saying, barely above his 
breath, “Heaven help us aw in this world !.” 
he departed. 


BRITISH PHENOMENA. 


Tuis is what I am told by a French writer : 
“Generally the people of a nation are very 
ignorant concerning the phenomena of their 
own land ; they must. turn to strangers to 
get the solution of them.” I am told this in 
the course of a book, published in Paris, 
within the last twelve months, which con- 
tains solutions of English problems, or, 
sketches of English manuers, thrown into the 
form of tales. To assist my fellow-country- 
men in this praiseworthy struggle to com- 
prehend themselves I will faithfully set 
down some few of the ideas I have obtained 
from Monsieur Méry’s Nuits Anglaises. 

Our first. study shall be Mr. William Shof- 
field, a Birmingham cutler, who retired upon 
fifteen thousand pounds a year to a house 
just on the other side of Highgate archway, 
in the county of Kent. 

The retirement of Mr. Shoffield took place 
in the year eighteen hundred and thirty- 
four, and the establishment set up by 
jhim. consisted of two servants in blue 
gloves, a berlin with three horses, and an 
emancipated negro coachman—berlin, horses, 
,and coachman being sold to him by Milne, 
|the famous coachmaker of Edgar Rood 
|(called, in our ignorance, the Edgeware 


| Road). The Bethforth coach, passing his 
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door, dropped at it every day a fresh salmon 
and a lobster from the fishmonger’s in 
Adelphi. 

Mr. Shoffield having enjoyed a fortnight’s 
happiness, became melancholic and sighed at 
dinner when he took his knife to eut his 
salmon. The domestic thought that the 
knife displeased him, and offered him twelve 
others on asalver, Mr: Shoffield struck the 
salver with his fist, and scattered all the 
knives. The English domestic, because he is 
born free, and wears gloves, is proud. John 
instantly discharged himself. 

It appearing to Mr. Shoffield that he was 
afflicted by that. universal English malady 
the spleen, he went for advice to his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Kemble. Mr. Kemble, son of the 
celebrated actor of that name, was the editor 
of the Quarterly Review. Shoffield had 
manufactured for Kemble, the father, 
poinards to be used in the parts of Hamlet 
or Macbeth. So he became acquainted with 
the son. 

Mr. Kemble, junior, was in a hot-house, 
writing an article against the Burmese. His 
conversation with Mr. Shoffield began “in 
the usual English way.” Shoffield sat down 
and looked at Kemble, Kemble looked at 
Shoffield, and the exchange of looks lasted 
for half an hour, neither gentleman speaking. 
Mr. K., being pressed for time, then said 
“Oh!” upon which Mr. 8, said “ Ah!” and 
the case was opened. Mr. Shoffield ex- 
plained that he was dying of ennui, and 


asked what Mr. Kemble, as a clever man, 


would advise him to do. Mr. Kemble’s 
advice was that he should take in the 
Quarterly Review; but as he could not 
entertain himself for a whole year with only 
‘the year’s issue, he advised him also to 
purchase the back numbers, In the evening, 
Mr. Kemble, accordingly, sent across to 
Mr. Shoftfield’s house, in a hand carriage, 
three sets of the numbers of the “ Quarterly,” 
from its commencement in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven. This date being 
seven years prior to the date of the inter- 
view, and the number of volumes in a set 
being then, as we are told, forty, about six 
Quarterly volumes must have been pub- 
lished annually under the editorship of Mr. 
Kemble, junior. 

Mr. Shoffield spent the evening over a 
volume of the Quarterly, in which he 
read the report of a sermon three hours 
long, that had been preached in dumb show 
by a Protestant. missionary to the savages of 
Owhyhee. Next morning he received a 
letter from his discharged servant John, 
briefly stating that if he had been a gentle- 
man his insolence would have been. put up 
with, but that since he was: but a wretched 
cutler they were equals, and he (John) was 
awaiting him (Shoffield) with closed fists 
under the Highgate archway, attended by 


an umpire and three backers ; let him choose 
| his own men and come forward. 
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Mr. Shoffield, unwilling to be knocked 
down because he was not a gentleman, deter- 
mined to apply to the authorities, and called 
for his horses:and his-coachman. 

Thus, it appeared, that his whole establish- 
ment had followed John, and had, moreover, 
placarded a proclamation about Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Cricklewood, denouncing 
the wrath of John against any inhabitant of 
Kent or Middlesex who should go into the 
ceutler’s service. Mr. Shoffield; much alarmed, 
resolved on flight. He therefore put on the 
gardener’s jacket, and set off on foot, armed 
with a knife, on the road to London. 

As he passed over the Highgate archway, 
he heard loud voices in the ravine below, 
and looking over, saw John and his friends 
upon a bed of blooming thistles, practising 
their boxing match: Seized with new ter- 
ror Mr, Shoffield took to his heels, and 
did not pause for breath until he reached 
a public house at Hampstead, where he 
called for a pint of porter. As he was 
drinking it, he saw John and his friends 
coming towards the house with fists 
clenched, and instantly leaped out shouting 
“God save the King!” 

Upon Hampstead Heath it is well known 
that there are stationed hundreds of Eng- 
lish donkéys, saddled and bridled for the 
journey to the cottage of Cricklewood. 
Shoffield leaped upon the first that he could 
seize, and using his knife for spur dashed 
down the interminable street which leads 
into the heart of London, and is called 
Tottenham Rood. The boy from the Hamp- 
stead-inn vaulted upon another donkey to 
pursue tle customer who owed him for his 
porter. John and his men swelled the 
chase. Opposite Wellington Seminary a 
policeman seeing a pale man dashing for- 
ward on a donkey and holding up a bloody 
knife, leaped forward to arrest him. The 
officer of law was overthrown, and Mr. 
Shoffield galloped on till he arrived at the 
slippery stairsof Humgherford Market. There 
Twill part company from this person whose fif- 
teen thousand a year profited him so little, 
but whose acquaintance ought to profit 
much aill- philosophic Britons, wishing to 
see themselves as others see them. 

Let us be instructed next by a French study 
of an Irishman—Sir Lively. 

On the fourteenth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six, the coach from Golden 
Cross had passed the village of Bucks on the 
road to Oxford, and drew up at the door of 
a solitary cottage. The coachman before 
alighting gave his whip and reins to a young 
man who occupied the box-seat, though he 
was not a gentleman, and though he wore 
coloured gloves. I must explain here that 
both in France and Germany much study has 
been spent upon that curious phenomenon, an 
English gentleman. In a German account of 
English manners I have read lately a complete 
analysis: of the subject, under the heads, 
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Gentlemen-at-heart, Gentlemen-in-manners, 
Gentlemen-born, Perfect-gentlemen — which 
is the union of the three. All these genera 
of the order gentleman are distinguished by 
certain characters which are as peculiar to 
this order of men as any other characters 
may be peculiar to the crucifere among 
— or to the marsupials ‘among animals. 

very gentleman is known by white gloves 
upon his hands, concealing very carefully- 
pared fingernails. So thought the German | 
are and so thinks Monsieur Méry. 

he English gentleman wears white gloves 
constantly, and uses two or three pairs every : 
day. When he goes to a ball he takes—so to | 
speak—a pocketful of gloves, because he must 
discard each pair as soon as it has suffered 
the least crack or soil. Having explained 
this point of manners, I resume the story. 
The infraction of coach-discipline implied in 
the occupation of the box-seat by aperson who 
wore coloured gloves, and was therefore not a 
gentleman, had not been noticed, because this 
young man had a distinguished air, and wore 
a grey waterproof qui-capit-ille-facit, bought 
of Phythian. He owed his place to a close 
friendship with the coachman, but at the door 
of the lonely cottage before mentioned, being 
left in charge of reins and whip, he held them 
so carelessly that the horses became restive, 
attention was called to the young man, his 
gloves were observed, and an outcry arose 
trom the whole outside upon the subject of 


his usurpation. Patrick the coachman had | 
gone in for a glass of sherry, and being called 
on by the uproar was forced to depose Sir 


John Lively. “ Somuch the better,” said Sir 
John Lively, “I will get down and drink a 
glass of soda-water.” He entered the cottage 
and called for some soda. 

It was brought to him by a young lady of | 
ravishing beauty, in a handsome poplin dress. | 
After he had drunk the soda he continued 
gazing at her, until Patrick warned him to | 
take his seat behind the veritable gentleman 
who had replaced him on the coach-box. This 
gentleman was Mr. Copperas, engineer of the 
Manchester Railway. He went no farther 
than Oxford, where the coach stopped, where 
passengers dined at the Swann Inn. The host 
carved mountains of roast beef, and caused 
the Barclay-Perkins to foam in all glasses. 
After dinner John Lively went out to pur- 
chase a pair of white gloves, and dream of 
the lovely creature he had seen at Bucks. 
Properly gloved, and adjusting carefully on 
his head his fine beaver qui-capit-ille-facit, he 
resumed the coach-box and went on to Bir- 
mingham. 

Jvhbn Lively was an Irishman who possessed 
nothing but a little heritage, a cabin near 
Strafford, on the road to Manchester. He 
had left work in a factory at Manchester to 
seek London employment. He had been in 
London two days, during which he had been 
too much shocked at the apostasy of St. 
Paul, as represented by his Protestant cathe- 
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dral, and by the corruption of the female sex 
(which Monsieur Méry omits no opportunity 
of pointing out, together with Protestantism, 
as the most horrible and universal of all 
horrors to be found in London). John, there- 
fore, was travelling home, because he preferred 
a glass of whiskey and a patate out of his own 
garden to a cover laid for him at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s palace, Charing Cross, 

Patrick the coachman was John Lively’s 
countryman and bosom friend, and since 
Lively had fallen in love with the fair but 
mysterious lady of Bucks, Patrick promised 
to obtain during his next journey to London 
and back some tidings about her. “ Ah, Mr. 
Lively,” Patrick said, “it is not soda you 
have been drinking: it is English poison.” 

Patrick came back full of tidings about Mr, 
Copperas, who was troubled by marshes on a 
proposed line of rail, that would, if com- 
pleted, interfere with the coach business 
between Birmingham and London. Of the 
lady he had learnt nothing: nobody knew 
her. He had asked her for a glass of Port 
wine, which she gave him gratuitously, and 
he had seen in her cottage three members of 
the titotal abstinence society, who were 
travelling on foot to make converts between 
Liverpool and Middlesex, and who drank on 
the lady’s premises twenty pints of wite-bread 
porter, two bottles of whiskey and three of 
claret, for all of which, when they got up, 
the fair damsel refused money; hoping, 
Patrick supposed, to get the custom of the 
whole titotal abstinence society. The coach- 
man knew nothing more except that she had 
on, when he saw her, a faded-leaf silk-dress, 
and wore roses in her hair. 

John Lively having heard all this under 
cover of the night, in New Street, Birming- 
ham, resumed next day his anchorite life in 
his cabin, near the village and castle of Staf- 
ford, in the lovely plains of Lancashire, where 
he was parted by the misty mountains of 
Oxfordshire from the fair maid of Bucks. 
Having no money left, he determined to go to 
Manchester, make bricks at Salford, earn a 
few sovereigns, and hurry back to Bucks 
before any lord’s son who collected ladies had 
bought up that lady of his heart. When he 


‘had arrived at this determination, he was 


waited upon by a visitor, who wished to as- 
certain what land he possessed, and desired 
leave to work for him upon a bit of hill, that 
was part of his patrimony and produced 
nothing but stones. This visitor was Mr. 
Copperas, who only wanted, as he said, a 
small bit of dry ground among the surround- 
ing marshes, upon which to lay some rails in 
safety. He would cut his one hill into two, 
leave him the two, and give him fifty pounds 
for the use of the small valley so made in the 
middle, “Fifty pounds,” said Jobn Lively, 
“is too little.” “Do you know, sir, that this 
railway will cost us a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds?” “Make it a hundred 
pounds,” said the Irishman. “I consent.” 
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“You are extortionate, Sir Lively.” “I am 
poor.” “Poor, Sir Lively? You are poor. 
Then it is settled. It is never too late to do 
good.” Mr, Copperas rejoiced in having 
cheated Lively, while Sir Lively rejoiced in 
the means of travelling to Bucks. 

We will encounter this young man next in 
the wayside cottage, with his head upon his 
hand, anxiously sitting at the table, hesitating 
as to why he came, or what he meant to do, 
A light rustle of satin thrilled through him, 
and an ivory arm passing before his face 
deposited a pint of porter on the table. John 
Lively seized the pot, convulsively emptied it 
at a draught, and his head again sunk on his 
hands. ‘The same rustle was heard, and a 
divine arm deposited upon the table a second 

int of porter. Lively turned quickly round, 
but the lady had receded to the door, where 
she stood with her back to him, looking out 
upon the road. She had splendid shoulders, 
and wore an airy, voluptuous silk robe from 
Everington’s, in Ludgate Street. The entry of 
a traveller obliged her to turn round, and to 
dazzle Sir Lively with her beauty. The tra- 
veller—who was a mere beggar—sat down, 
asking for nothing; but the mistress pre- 
sented to him, with a divine smile, a pint of 
hafnaff. The beggar drank it and said, “ It 
is warm to day.” Instantly the lady served 


him with a second pint of hafnaff. “Very 
good hafnaff,” said the beggar, “ better than 


the porter, more refreshing in hot weather.” 
The lady bowed thanks for the compliment ; 
and the beggar, taking up his stick, marched 
off without paying. 

“Madam, madam,” Lively exclaimed, “he 
has not paid you.” “I know it,” she replied, 
with a celestial smile. “He is a poor tra- 
veller.” Lively offered half-a-guinea with a 
trembling hand. “Keep your money, my 
friend,” she said; “you will have need of 
it.” 

Returned to his inn, Sir Lively received a 
letter from Patrick, who had, to oblige his 
friend, quitted the coach-box for a time to 
keep watch over the operations of Mr. Cop- 
peras, Patrick was indignant at the way in 
which Mr, Copperas was cutting up the hill, 
and had repaired to Birmingham for two 
policemen. “ Before returning,” he wrote, “I 
send to you for orders. My policemen are 
ready. Answer at once, or your hill is lost.” 

Lively’s reply was, “Care no more about 
the hill.” Concerning the lady, he next learnt 
that she had been three months in the cottage 
with an aged father, that she spent a great 
deal upon dress, and that she gave gra- 
tuitous refreshments to all beggars or to 
anybody else who did not choose to pay. 
Every Sunday morning she went in a carriage, 
behind two post-horses to London, where she 
attended service at the Catholic church. 

The rest of the story, I do not propose to 
tell, beyond a point or two. This lady was 
an Irish widow, Mrs. O’Killingham, and more- 
over, a pious Roman Catholic. An execution 
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was put suddenly into her cottage, and a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds were required to rescue 
her from prison. Sir Lively made desperate 
efforts to obtain it in London. Patrick raised 
a part of the sum by selling the stud of his 
coach running between London and Birming- 
ham : it being a four-horse coach, his stud con- 
sisted of four horses, but those (as it was 
needful they should), very good ones. At 
the last moment, when all other resorces had 
failed, a coal mine was discovered underneath 
the hill at Stafford, and Lively was at once in 
a position to buy back Patrick’s horses, and 
to drive them to Bucks a millionaire. There 
he saved Mrs, O’Killingham, and learnt her 
story. He was told by her how she and her 
father had been riding to London over a deso- 
late country, when her father was taken with 
spitting of blood, and cried for a draught ot 
water that alone could save his life ; how she 
got out of the carriage and found none ; how 
she vowed on that spot to the Virgin that she 
would there give refreshment to the thirsty 
during a whole summer, dressed for the task in 
bridal clothes, if the Virgin would but send 
water to her father ; and how a man carrying 
water passed directly afterwards. Her father 
having been so saved, she had not failed to 
build a cottage and to strive after the fulfil- 
ment of her vow; but she had found its 
accomplishment beyond her means, and it had 
ruined her. Lively then implored leave to 
aid her in its completion, and revealed to her 
that he was an unworthy and devoted Irish 
brother—Sir John Lively, son of the noble 
Arthur O’Tooley, proscribed and condemned 
for rebellion. 

“The son of Arthur O’Tooley !” cried the 
lady of the cottage—* of one of our martyrs 
of Ireland! Oh, you are most welcome !” 

“T have sworn,” said Sir Lively, “ never to 
resume my father’s name, until I wed a 
Catholic woman in the presence of the altar 
of Saint Patrick!” And so on. 

Here is another French sketch, after nature. 

A French gentleman, who hid been called 
a frog, by bakers’ boys in Highgate (where 
they make very bad bread) happened to 
alight at the Red Lion, in Old Woodstock, 
during Parker’s election, and as he could get 
nothing but rosettes for dinner, walked into 
the park, where he met with another kind of 
Englishman, an Anglo-Indian, who looked 
very yellow, and had an income of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year. This gentle- 
man he took to be an English lakist, because 
he was gazing fixedly intoa pond. He entered 
into conversation with him, and found that 
although resident upon the spot, he knew 
nothing of Cromwell, nothing of Marlborough, 
nothing of Mr. Kemble, junior, nothing of 
Woodstock in connection with Sir Walter 
Scott. He was the hundredth Englishman 
met with by the French interlocutor who 
had never heard of Walter Scott. He had, 
however, great good will towards the French, 
and invited his interrogator to rest in his 
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house for an instant, and take a glass 
of excellent Barclay-Perkins. The offer was 
accepted, and while the porter was being 
prepared, Monsieur looked at the book- 
case, and discovered a complete collection 
of Scott’s works. “Charming Cross!” he 
cried—that being an oath made by him for 
his own use in England. “Charming Cross, 
sir! you possess a Walter Scott!” 

Every man who possesses two hundred 
thousand a year, it was explained, must have 
all the new works bought for him by the 
steward, who causes them to be bound, and 
locks them behind glass. Over ‘such and 
other explanations the new friends finished 
two pints of Barclay-Perkins. 

This Indian gentleman, it afterwards 
appears, was an escaped slave, and once had 
been in the power of a Sir Archibald Murphy, 
who lived near the caves of Elora, and by 
whom he was offered to Sir Wales, an F.RiS6., 
renowned in West Kent for his learning, as 
a victim to the cause of science. Sir Archi- 
bald had on his estate an upas tree, and 
upon the power of the upas, Sir Wales was 
instructed to experiment by Lord Cornwallis, 
the commander at Madras. This particular 
upas Sir Archibald had wished to destroy, 
because it was noxious to surrounding vege- 
tation. It could not:be cut down, as when 
cut it would pour out a fluid of which the 
vapour is immediately poisonous. He had 
begged a cannon, with which to shoot it down, 
from the distance of half a mile, but no 
cannon could be had without the consent of 
the House of Commons, and the special 
authority of the Lord of the Admiralty. Sir 
Wales asked fora useless slave, who could 
be tied under the tree for a night, witha 
view to an investigation of its properties. 
The body of the slave would, he said, be em- 
balmed for exhibition at the National Gallery, 
Pall Mall. 

From these plotters, the slave Bondha-Var 
escaped to acquire freedom and a fortune. 
Chance brought him to reside at Old Wood- 
stock, in the neighbourhood of his old master, 
Sir Archibald, and his chief amusement, as a 
retired gentleman, was to terrify the same 
Archibald, by getting upon his roof, and 
shouting his misdeeds of a night down his 
chimneys, with a ghostly voice. Sir Archi- 
bald, who was in England a leading philan- 
thropist, had beaten a slave to death to obtain 
his daughter, had tortured to death four 
slaves for the robbery of an ounce of indigo, 
had traded in slaves on the coastof Zanguebar, 
and committed other such Anglo-Indian 
enormities, for which he could be brought 
before no tribunal at Delhi, because as agent 
of the West India Company, he was respon- 
sible for his actions only tothe Council ot the 
Admiralty. 

Here I will stop. As an Englishman, igno- 
rant of the phenomena of my own land, I 
feel much obliged to Monsieur Méry for his 
edifying sketches ; I have turned to him asa 
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stranger for the light that is not vouchsafed 
to ourselves. Some beams of this light have 
already been shed upon this country through 
the medium of Household Words, gathered 
from dramatic and other pictures of the 
English drawn by foreigners. J add another 
ray towards the dissipation of our darkness. 
We are not obstinate ; we do take pains to 
subdue our ignorance about ourselves, and 
to obtain enlightenment from strangers, 
We are ready to receive and to diffuse hints 
vouchsafed to us from abroad. Hearty and 
perhaps eternal alliance now binds France 
and England, and we shall not love our neigh- 
bours any the less for the keen insight they 
evidently have into the English character ; 
while, as for them, if they can embrace us, 
being what they think we are, how fondly 
they will hug us, if it ever should become 
manifest to them that we are a little more 
like what we think ourselves to be! By all 
means let us all get at all truth ; for, in great 
things as in small things, the more intimately 
people know each other, the less ready will 
they always be to exchange hard words, not 
to say hard blows. 


WASTE. 


THanks to science and commercial com- 
petition, there is a constant tendency in manu- 
facturing countries to economise residuary and 
waste products. Science has shown how the 
mere parings of daily industry may be trans- 
formed into important elements of utility ; how 
therefuse of the smithy, the foundry, the stall, 
the farm-yard, the slaughter-house, the gas- 
factory, hasin itself, a value before undreamtof. 

But, whilst the waste of the civilised world 
has been arrested and economised for man’s 
advantage, there is still a prodigious waste 
going on in half reclaimed and savage regions. 
Only to limit our attention to articles which 
are greatly affected by the present wars of 
China and Russia—tea, tallow, flax and 
hemp, we are prepared to prove that 
there are countries—remote it is true, 
but not so distant that our ships cannot easily 
get to them—wherein thousands and tens of 
thousands of tons of those articles, or of 
excellent substitutes for them, are lost to the 
world ; not merely lightly valued, but, left 
to perish absolutely. Much of this enormous 
waste goes on in countries belonging to the 
British crown. 

The imports of tallow, from Russia, 
amount to three-fourths of the entire con- 
sumption of this kingdom; or, in value, to about 
three hundred and titty thousand pounds ster- 
ling per annum, Our yearly importations of 
Russian flax, above three-fifths of the entire 
foreign supply, are valued at one million 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Now, if we were simply about to demon- 
strate that there are tracts of our own 
possessions abroad that are suitable for the 
production of articles which a Russian war 
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assuredly will, and a Chinese war as certainly 
may, deprive us of, we might be met with 
many objections. But we shall point out the 
identical articles, in some cases, and good 
substitutes in others, ready to our hands, 
profusely scattered over the face of our own 
colonies to waste, and needipg nothing but 
collection and preparation. 

In a former paper upon the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory,* we alluded to an attempt 
to open a tallow trade between those 
northern possessions and this country, by 
a private dealer at the Red River settlement. 
Unfortunately, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
took alarm at the novel proceeding of melting 
and shipping some of the waste tallow of the 
North American buffaloes ; and, with a ready 
and a, strong hand, put down the bold 
innovator. From that day we have heard no 
more of Red River tallow; and the exports 
of a territory equalling the greater part of 
Europe in extent, is still confined to skins and 
furs ; while many other valuable natural 
resources are left to rot and to waste. 

A portion of the great American continent 
which maintains its claim so completely 
to the title of Private and Confidential, is 
necessarily known to but a small number of 
persons ; nevertheless, we are not altogether 
without data respecting its natural resources. 
That the country is rich in animals, the 
valuable fur trade so long carried on by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company sufficiently 
attests. Besides the bear, the beaver, the 
martin, and other creatures, whose furs alone 
are sought for, there are vast herds of horned 
cattle subsisting on the open grass-lands and 
wooded dells of the great central plains lying 
between the base of the Rocky Mountains and 
the border of the forests that skirt Hudson’s 
Bay. These creatures have been seen not in 
hundreds, but in tens of thousands, wild, and 
in fine condition. Their flesh has been 
tasted by travellers, and reported to be ex- 
cellent food. Sir George Simpson, at one 
time Governor of the Company’s territories, 
tells us, in the account of his journey through 
that magnificent region, that the only 
criterion for judging of the abundance 
of these animals was the immense num- 
ber of carcases which strewed a part of 
the districts in which there had been asevere 
drought, and where the wild cattle of the 
prairies had died from want of water. Sir 
George reports their bodies to have been scat- 
tered over the country for miles. 

Tens of thousands of these wild herds 
perish yearly in Rupert’s Land ; and, by the 
simplest commercial arrangements, they 
might be made to yield tallow, hides, and 
horns, for the benefit ot this country. There 
are no geographical hindrances or commercial 
difficulties in the way. The sole obstacles are 
a certain knot of gentlemen who, under the 
style and title of Directors of the Hudson’s 


* Vol. viii., p. 449. 
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Bay Company, have decreed, in some un- 
explored corner of this great metropolis, that, 
within their own exclusive three million 
square miles of private territory, there shall 
be no trade in tallow,—no traffic except in 
beaver skins and martins’ tails ; even though 
the want of tallow should leave the whole 
world as completely in the dark as their own 
benighted policy. 

Throughout theirenormous tract of country, 
there are ample means of transport. ‘To the 
north-east, the waters of Hudson’s Bay offer 
a ready access to many hundreds of miles 
of territory. To the southward and north- 
ward the lakes, and the large rivers pouring 
down from the Rocky Mountains into them, 
present an easy means for transporting an 
~— of produce. Nature has, indeed, 

one all in her power to open up this part of 
the American continent, but man (meaning, 
of course, the half dozen dozing Directors) 
has effectually closed it against the industry 
of the world. 

In no way inferior to tallow in importance 
to our merchants and manufacturers is 
Russian flax. Forming as it does so large a 
portion of the entire imports of the country, 
the mills of Leeds, Belfast, and Dundee, can- 
not fail to suffer, when the great falling-off 
in that source of supply takes place. Besides 
Russia, the only foreign markets are Egypt, 
Flanders, and France. The two latter furnish 
none but the finer and most costly fibres, the 
demand for which is limited; whilst the 
capability of Egypt is already taxed to the 
utmost for this article; but the northern 
provinces of the East India Company have 
been producing for years past, enormous 
quantities of linseed, which is shipped to this 
country and to the United States of America. 
The quantity annually exported does not fall 
short of fifty thousand quarters. The stalk 
or straw of all this seed is veritable flax; 
yet no commercial use is made of it. Whilst 
our manufacturers were paying from one to 
two millions yearly to Russia for flax, a 
scarcely less ot has been left to waste 
in our own Indian possessions—rotting , on 
the roofs of Indian huts, trodden under foot 
by Indian cattle, or blazing away in im- 
promptu fire-places, helping to boil Indian 
meals of rice. 

Possessing such an abundant supply of 
cheap cotton, which is better adapted to 
their use, the Hindoos have never cared to 
trouble themselves about their flax-straw. 
Besides, a degree of skill is needed to prepare 
it for market, which has hitherto been to 
them not only objectless, but unattainable, 
Attempts have been made more than once to 


| prepare the flax of British India for manu- 


facture, but without full success ; although 
samples have been sent to this country and , 
reported upon most favourably, considering 
the limited means at the command of the 
experimenters. Those who would argue, that, 
because these first attempts have been aban- 
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doned, there must be insuperable obstacles to! 
the right preparation of Indian flax, know 

very little of the natural ageeny of the native | 
character or of the sluggishness of the Euro- 

pean frame in those regions. But once let an | 
urgent necessity spring up for Indian flax, and | 
means will quickly be found for supplying 

any amount of demand. 

The fiax fibre of British India may be 
wanting in fineness, but it will, in any event, 
prove a valuable material for the heavy goods 
manufactured at Dundee ; whilst the delicate 
fabrics of Leeds and Belfast may still be pro- 
duced from fibres freely abounding in Assam, 
Cachar, and the Tenasserim Provinces of 
India. These closely approximate to, if they 
be not identical with the well-known China- 
grass from which the most beautiful lawns 
are manufactured, The plant is the Urtica 
Tenacissima, known in Northern India by the 
name of Kheea, and in the Tenasserim 
country as Pan: in both localities, and 
doubtless in many others, it is to be found 
growing wild, and in the greatest profusion. 

Besides linen manufacturers, paper makers 
and paper consumers must necessarily suffer 
from any diminution in the supply of textile 
fabrics. For some time past the price of 


paper has been rising in consequence of the 
scarcity of fibrous materials ; and, louking to 
the present enormous consumption, not only 
for literature, but for trade purposes, we shall 


be quite safe in estimating the future addi- 
tional cost of paper for one year, at two 
millions sterling. 

It will be a great advantage to save some 
of thisextracharge now that we areincurring 
other heavy expenses; and, although the 
coarser East Indian flax and similar fibres may 
be pronounced indifferent articles for spinning, 
they cannot fail to prove of immense import- 
ance for paper. British India already pro- 
duces materials sufficient to feed all the 
paper mills in the world, 

India can also furnish many good substi- 
tutes for hemp at small cost. There is scarcely 
a district of the East India Company’s ter- 
ritories, where wild plants are not to be 
abundantly met with yielding fibres, little if 
at all inferior to those of Russia. Time- 
honoured prejudices have hitherto kept out 
of our market the few that have been tried ; 
but, under the pressure of war prices, experi- 
ments may be successfully made that other- 
wise would have been hopeless. 

We now pass to tea. ‘The present season’s 
tea crop is safe, but who can tell how the 
wide-spreading revolution in China may 
affect the gathering and shipments of the 
coming year? Yet it may greatly calm the 
apprehensions of tea-drinkers to know that, 
for this exotic, we possess a good and pleasant 
substitute, growing freely within our own 
colonies. In some of the West India Islands, 
and in the East Indies, especially in Ceylon, 
the coffee plant is extensively cultivated, The | 
shipments of coffee, from Ceylon alone, now | 
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amount to half a million hundred-weights 
yearly. It is generally known that the 
leaves of the coffee plant possess properties 
and qualities very nearly akin to those of the 
ordinary tea of commerce ; and that, when 
dried and infused, a beverage is produced in 
every way as agreeable and as restorative as 
that made from Souchong or Hysov. In the 
Brazils, and in some of the islands of the east- 
ern seas, the infusion of coffee leaves has be- 
come an ordinary drink ; so much so that the 
labouring population prefer it to any other, 
A writer in the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
alluding to Sumatra, says, “ With a little boiled 
rice and infusion of the coffee leaf, a man will 
support the labours of the field in rice-plant- 
ing for days and weeks successively, up to 
the knees in mud, under a burning sun or 
drenching rain, which he could not do by the 
use of simple water, or by the aid of spirituous 
or fermented liquors.” We are not inclined 
to abide by this evidence to the utmost 
extent, knowing that the natives of warm 
climates can live on far less substantial food 
than the labourers in northern latitudes ; and 
by no means holding that what is sauce for 
the Hindoo goose is equally sauce for the 
British gander. But we add this _per- 
sonal testimony from the same writer : “I was 
induced several years ago, from an occasional 
use of the coffee leaf, to adopt it as a daily 
beverage, and my constant practice has been 
to take two cups of a strong infusion, with 
milk, in the evening, as a restorative after 
the business of the day. I find from it 
immediate relief from hunger and fatigue, 
The bodily strength is increased, and the 
mind left for the evening clear and in full 
possession of its faculties,” 

It appears that this leaf may be pre- 
pared for the European market for about 
twopence per pound, Its chemical consti- 
tuents are said to be theine, a volatile oil, an 
astringent acid, gluten and gum ; all of which 
approximate very closely to the elementary 
principles of the tea-leaf. 

It is not necessary either to cultivate 
the coffee plant purposely for the leaf, or to 
rob it of any of the leaves necessary to its 
proper development ; although, from our own 
knowledge of tropical agriculture we have 
little doubt that, in many places, the plant 
might be economically grown to yield 
leaves only at a very low rate, and, in places 
where the berry could not be produced. 
But there is no need of this, After each 
coffee crop, the planters prune their estates, 
more or less heavily; the branches and 
leaves being left to rot on the ground, Ata 
low calculation, two ounces of the dried leaves 
might be used from the cuttings of each 
cottee plaut, which is usually five or six feet 
high. In the island of Ceylon alone, there 
are plantations extending over eighty thousand 
acres, and numbering eighty millions of 
plants. As each plant could yield two ounces 
of choice leaves, there would be an annual 
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total of one million pounds of coffee-leaves, 
and the quantity of Ceylon coffee produced 
is scarcely a tithe of that grown in various 
parts of the world. In all the other coffee- 
growing countries, a similar waste is as con- 
stantly going on. 

Good so frequently arises from evil when 
least expected, that we are sanguine enough 
to hope that the conflicts of races and 
people raging in the north of Europe and in 
China, may not be without some compensating 
benefit. When, hereafter, we shall have to 
sum up the great sacrifices of human life and 
treasure involved in those struggles, it will 
be at least some compensation if they shall 
have been the indirect means of opening to 
us the pent-up animal and vegetable riches 
of our American and Indian territories, 


THE SAILOR. 
A ROMAIC BALLAD, 


Tuov that hast a daughter 
For one to woo and wed, 
Give her to a husband 
With snow upon his head; 
Oh give her to an old man, 
Though little joy it be, 
Before the best young sailor 
That sails upon the sea, 


How luckless is the sailor 
When sick and like to dic, 
He sees no tender mother, 
No sweetheart standing by. 
Only the captain speaks to him,— 
Stand up, stand up, young man, 
And steer the ship to haven, 
As none beside thee can, 


Thou sayst to me, “ Stand up, stand up ;” 


I say to thee, take hold, 
And lift me up from off the deck, 
My hands and feet are cold ; 
And let my head, I pray thee, 
With handkerchiefs be bound ; 
There, take my love’s gold handkerchief, 
And tie it tightly round, 


Now bring the chart, the doleful chart ; 
See—where these mountains meet— 

The clouds are thick around their head, 
The mists around their feet : 

Cast anchor here; ’tis deep and safo 
Within the rocky cleft ; 

The little anchor on the right, 
The great one on the left, 


And now to thee, O captain, 
Most earnestly L pray, 

That they may never bury mo 
In church or cloister gray. 

But on the windy sea-beach, 
At the ending of the land, 

All on the surfy sea-beach, 
Deep down into the sand. 


For there will come the sailors, 
Their voices I shall hear, 

And at casting of the anchor 
The yo-ho loud and clear ; 
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And at hauling of the anchor 
The yo-ho and the cheer,— 
Farewell, my love, for to thy bay 

I never more may steer ! 


THE LITTLE FLOWER. 


Hatr the legends of wild countries refer 
to the exploits, good or evil, of brigands. In 
general, the tone of such narratives is rather 
favourable to the lawless than otherwise, and 
it is easy to understand why this should be. 
The ranks of Outlawry, when power is in the 
hands of the violent or the corrupt, are re- 
cruited from those very classes which in 
better times become the warmest friends of 
society. There is no reason why the Mokan, 
of whose exploits we are about to speak, 
should not under more favourable circum- 
stances, have become an ornament to his 
name and country. 

The Mokans are wandering shepherds from 
Transylvania, who come down to the plains of 
Bulgaria and Wallachia, on permission, to 
pasture their flocks and herds. They are not 
necessarily of one tribe, or race, and are 
indeed joined by many free spirits, from the 
surrounding unsettled countries, who see in 
that vagabond kind of life a means of escap- 
ing the tyranny to which all stationary 
citizens are liable. Michal the Mokan, as he 
was generally called after he became famous, 
was a native of Bulgaria, and was born in 
the environs of Sophia, Some tyrannical 
Pasha, when he was very young, endeavoured 
to seize and make a servant of him, but he 
escaped, and, after wandering as a beggar 
through Servia, at length crossed the Danube, 
and proceeding still northward, met a com- 
pany of Mokans on their way, with herds of 
cattle, to the lower plains of Wallachia. He 
at once enlisted himself amongst them, and 
having been used to the care of cattle, soon 
was regarded as a valuable acquisition, In 
process of time he became a chief herdsman, 
and prosperously continued his annual 
voyages in search of pasture, sometimes as 
far as the levels of Dobritza. 

He had reached the age of nearly thirty 
without having suffered turther vicissitudes 
in his new state than are commonly incident 
to it, when one autumn, he was returning 
to his elected country, with many companions 
and vast herds. By engaging in the ped- 
lary trade across the Austrian frontier, in 
addition to his ordinary duties, he had 
now acquired; comparative wealth; and, 
although he was attired in worn leather 
garments, covered with a sheepskin cloak, 
the wool of which looked rather dirty, any 
one who had seen him reclining beneath a 
temporary tent made of a couple of blankets 
supported by two uprights and a cross stick, 
a little apart from the rest, near the banks of 
the Dimbouritza, in its lower course, would 
have at once guessed him to be a man of re- 
spectability. It was near the eventide, The 
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sun was setting over the vast plain, covered 
artially with forest beyond the river. The 

d around, as far as the eye could reach, 
was dotted by small groups of men, driving 
in the cattle that had strayed towards a kin 
of field enclosed on two sides by the winding 
stream, and on the other by the straggling 
camps. Tents, if such they could be called, 
were scattered here and there. Piles of lug- 
gage formed pillows for weary men, who had 
supped, and were smoking their pipes. 
Fires, fed by half-dried shrubs, hastily 
collected, smouldered rather than blazed : at 
intervais sending up columns, as it were, 
to support the canopy that was gathering 
overhead. 

The Mokan looked with pride at certain 
vast bulls that hustled unwieldily by, some 
raising up their horns as if to avoid doing 
damage, others going head down, and goring 
right and left in their hurry to avoid the 

oad—the kindly and the egotistical of the 
erd. He knew that those splendid animals 
bore his marks ; and from much association 
with Turks, could not repress the self-con- 
gratulatory exclamation of “Mashallah!” 
The ‘word was scarcely out of his mouth, 
when a sharp cry of pain or fear came across 
the river. He turned somewhat listlessly in 
that direction, and beheld upon a slip of 
level land on the opposite side, a num- 
ber of forms moving rapidly. They were 
horsemen galloping; but the sound which 
had attracted his attention must have come 
from a nearer point than that at which they 
had arrived when he first saw them. A lad 
who had drawn nigh to give an account of 
the bulls, now directed his attention to some- 
thing that was struggling in the water just 
in front. It was a swimmer vainly endeavour- 
ing to make head against the current. The 
light was down, but Michal, who had good 
eyes, exclaimed, “By my saint, ’tis a child 
hunted by some robbers—or perhaps an 
escaped serf! I have been hunted too, 
before now.” So away went the sheepskin 
cloak, and a portion of the other gar- 
ments, and out plunged Michal into the 
stream—hand over hand—now rising to look 
about bim—making obliquely to the place 
where the current would probably carry the 
weak swimmer. Before long he saw a face 
glance upwards not far from his ; but it went 
down, aud then the arm only was cast into 
the air. He caught the wrist of the swim- 
ming child, and raised its head above the 
water. “Holy Virgin!” he muttered, “’tis 
a girl.” Though confused with her plunge, 
the girl had not lost her consciousness, and 
assented, if she heard what he said, with a 
wild smile. Michal was swimming power- 
fully back, when something struck the water 
sharply close by, making a sound like a peb- 
ble on a window-pane. Again and again the 
same sound was repeated. “As I live,” said 
Michal to himself, “I heard that before. The 
villains are shooting at us. If I make the 
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bank, then I shall be riddled to a certainty. 
Girl, are you afraid to dive ?” 

The girl whispered that she was not. So, 
just as several shots were fired at once, they 
both went under water, to rise many yards 
down the stream. As it was now nearly 
dark, this was quite sufficient; but to make 
matters sure, they dived once more, and at 
length came up under the shadow of a Wal- 
lachian willow that drooped from the bank, 
Michal caught one of the long, strong 
branches, and soon got ashore. 

“Now,” said he, sitting down, and not 
heeding the shouts that were passing to and 
fro across the lines, between the pursuing 
party and the Mokan herdsmen, who, in great 
alarm, were asking what this attack meant: 
“ Now tell me, child, the story of thy mis- 
fortunes? Hast thou done anything wrong ? 
I will protect thee all the same.” 

His heart was overflowing with the recol- 
lection of his own escape, and he made as if 
he would embrace the child ; but the gesture 
with which she repelled him and moved a 
little further off on the grass—whilst, in sign 
of friendship, she still left her hand upon his 
arm—showed that he was mistaken as to her 
age. 

“ My name is Floriora (the Little Flower),” 
she replied. My father’sname is Lagir. My 
mother is dead. I am the slave of the Lord 
Bibiano. He has sold me to the Pasha, and 
I have run away. Is this wrong ?” 

It was not necessary in that country to 
relate any further incidents, Michal under- 
stood the story at once; it is one of the singular 
parts of his character, and one of the incidents 
of his life which made him a hero among the 
people, that immediately, without any fatal 
delays, he determined to abandon the property 
he had spent arduous years in amassing, in 
order to be enabled to save this young girl— 
who already owed her life to him—from 
misery and shame. He knew that if he 
returned with her to the camp, all his 
companions, however much their feelings 
might prompt otherwise, would insist that 
the fugitive slave should be returned to 
her owners ; otherwise they were in danger, 
not only of the loss of their permission 
to graze, but of confiscation of all their 
property. He did not wish to involve a tribe 
by whose kindness alone he had grown rich, 
in a dangerous dispute with the authorities 
of the country; and the idea of giving up 
the little Flower never oceurred to him. 

There was no time to lose. The pursuers, 
who had lighted torches, were going up the 
river to a spot where was a ferry-boat, and 
they would soon be down to search for the 
girl, alive or dead. Besides, probably in obe- 
dience to orders or threats from the other 
side, a number of the herdsmen were coming 
along the great hedge of bushes and trees 
that lined the river at that place, calling for 
Michal, and telling him to bring out the 
slave. They knew his powers of swimming, 
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and guessed that in the gloom the shots from 
the enemy could not have taken effect. 
Michal rose, and taking Floriora by the hand, 
led her cautiously along the water’s edge, 
round the end of the point. 

“Now,” said he, “the plain behind is full 
of people, and we cannot cross it without be- 
ing seen, Some of my friends would let us 
escape; others, more selfish, would delay us. 
Can you swim again, down stream, with your 
hand on my shoulder ?” 

She answered that she could, submitting 
herself implicitly to the faith of the stranger 
who had saved her, and tacitly accepting his 
sacrifices, perhaps because she knew she could 
reward them. They dipped noiselessly into 
the stream, and in a leisurely manner began 
to cross. ‘The passage was effected without 
difficulty, and on emerging, they found them- 
selves many hundred yards below the extreme 
limit of the camp, the position of which could 
only be distinguished by a mass of smoke, re- 
flecting a dull red glow. Their difficulties 
were, however, not yet over; the estates 
of the Lord Bibiano stretched all along that 
part of the river, “far, fur away,” said Floriora, 
and it would be impossible to traverse them 
during the night. She knew, however, a 
village of her own people, where she might 
perhaps hide in safety. But Michal, who 
probably knew that the Zigans were not 





preferred hiding in the woods. They accord- 
ingly proceeded for some distance—all night 
long, indeed—and, as the dawn began to 
whiten the east, hid themselves in a thick 
mass of trees to pass the day. 

When ‘the sun had risen, Floriora saw 
with some terror that they were not far from 
the country villa of her lord ; but Michal told 
her this was the place where their pursuers 
would be least likely to look for them. And 
in truth they spent the day on the edge of a 
little glade in the forest, without seeing any 
living thing, save a few birds, a squirrel on 
the tree, and some bright green lizards. 
Michal, as soon as it was light, contemplated 
Floriora -with amazement. Her beauty 
seemed to increase as the morning broke 
more cheerily through the trees ; and when 
the sun suddenly darted a sheaf of golden 
beams through a cleft in the branchy canopy 
upon this maiden companion of his, he 
could scarcely refrain from uttering a cry 
of wonder. She was small indeed as a child, 
and delicately formed, but had evidently 
attained the age when young girls, as they go 
down to the springs, look furtively over their 
shoulders to know if they are followed from 
afar off. Michal computed the relative 
value of the treasure he had lost and the 
treasure he had gained, and found that he 
was a richer man than on the previous eve. 
Some will wonder that he should thus at 
ouce assume a right of property over the 


maiden whose life he had saved; but he knew 
| the power of gratitude by the experience of 
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always faithful one to the other, said that he | 
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his own heart; and, besides, was there not 
something in the artless look of admiration 
which Floriora now and then cast up at 
his countenance, that told what form her 
thoughts were taking? One question he 
asked to satisfy himself, in a low voice, as he 
sat looking down attentively at a blade of 
grass that was shining in a speck of sunlight : 
“Has Hloriora left any one behind in the 
village whom she regrets ?” 

“My father,” she replied with emphasis, 
“is grieving over my loss, and will rejoice to 
hear of my safety.” 

This was enough; and though all was 
doubt.and uncertainty for the morrow, their 
happy hearts throbbed all day long in the 
embowered recesses of the forest. 

Floriora did not remain inactive all the 
time ; but moved here and there gathering 
nutritious berries and digging up coo 
fresh roots from the earth. ichal did 
not like the look of these at first; but she 
bit pieces off them, and said laughing, in allu- 
sion to “the cup of black coffee,” which sends 
so many great men .out of the world:—“I 
will be your taster.” Thus the day wore on; 
and, when night came, the fugitives continued 
their journey, taking a northerly direction. 
Michal had formed a plan for his future life. 

On the morning of the fourth day they 
reached a mountainous country, and soon 
entered a deep and gloomy glen with which 
Michal seemed well acquainted. Advancing 
a little in front of Floriora he came to a cave, 
where, standing on one side with the girl 
pressed close to him, he cried: “Lenk! 
Lenk! Come out and surrender.” 

A bullet whistled past ; and a roar as if a 
cannon had been fired within, rolled forth. 

“Ha! Lenk,” again cried Michal, looking 
shrewd. “If this had been the patrol, what 
would have been the use of firing before 
your eyes were open?” 

“T have three more charges ready,” replied 
a gruff voice from the interior ; “and though 
you have caught me napping, it would be a 
hard matter to take me. But I think I 
know that voice. Is it Michal, playing his 
foolish jokes ? ” 

“ No other.” 

“ Stand out in the light and let me see you.” 

“T shall make a good mark,” said Michal, 
advancing fearlessly from his cover, whilst 
Floriora, trembling with terror, endeavoured 
to restrain him. 

Presently the voice from within expressed 
satisfaction, but wanted to know who the 
woman was. 

“My wife!” said Michal, boldly; and 
Floriora, though trembling with surprise and 
pleasure, remained silent. 

Presently they entered the cavern, and 
the newly-betrothed maiden saw indeed 
that the robber Lenk’s boast that he 
could not easily be taken was well founded, 
When they had advanced a few paces and 


‘her eyes had become accustomed to the half- 
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light, she saw a dark chasm about three 
paces wide, stretching across the entrance, 
and heard a murmur of water far below. 
Never was there a better moat to a castle. 
The opposite side of the chasm was several 
feet above the place where the new-comers 
stood ; and they soon discerned a form en- 
gaged in thrusting down a kind of bridge, 
made of a couple of beams lashed together. 
Over this, they passed ; having turned round 
a huge mass of rock, they found themselves 
in a cave of considerable size, fitted with 
a table, a bed, rude cupboards, and other 
comforts, and lighted by an oil lamp swinging 
from the roof. In every respect this dwelling- 
_ was superior to the hut to which 
loriora had been accustomed, 

“itis almost as fine as my lord Bibiano’s 
palace,” said she. 

Lenk, whose life Michal had saved, some 
years past, was a jovial hostenough. He too 
had been driven to that wild mode of life, 
by an act of tyranny; and, though he did 
subsist by levying tribute on the surrounding 
country, was in every other respect a good 
sort of character. The peasantry whom he 
always spared—partly, perhaps, because they 
had nothing worth taking, partly, no doubt, 
from prudential motives—had never a bad 
word to say against him; and instead of 
assisting the police, always gave him due 
warning of any movement against his liberty. 
This is the reason of the long impunity which 
the brigands of Wallachia enjoy. It is not 
uncommon for them to live to a green old age, 
and when they do close their career young, 
it is generally in some skirmish. They are 
rarely taken and tried. 

Lenk soon made his guests quite at home ; 
and showed them, as an especial mark of his 
confidence, a crevice in the rock, which had 
formerly been open, but had gradually been 
filled with earth, and through which he was 
making a back-entrance to his retreat. “I 
know where it comes out,” said he. “It is 
right on the top of the rock, at a place inac- 
cessible except to birds, Then I will place a 
rope ladder, by which I can swing down when 
I please to the glen on the other side, which T 
could not reach except by an hour’s walk any 
other way. So if Iam ever hard pressed, I 
flit ; and ’twill be a hard matter to catch me. 
The earth all goes down the hole you have 
crossed, and there is no trace of it.” 

Michal, on the first opportunity, em- 
ployed Lenk to go and bring a priest from 
a village down in the plain, and his marriage 
with Floriora was duly celebrated at the 
entrance of the glen. He now began to join 
Lenk in his excursions; and they lived as 
comfortably as freebooters may. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that Floriora pined 
in this state of existence. She thought her 
husband’s calling justifiable and indeed 
noble ; and proudly compared her own inde- 
pendent condition with that to which she was 
to have been condemned, When Michal 
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remained many days absent, she felt keen 
misery and regretted that a more quiet lot 
had not been vouchsafed to her. But, when 
she saw him, from the entrance of the cave, 
coming back with a lamb on his shoulder, 
and nk following, driving a bullock 
laden with spoil, her eyes glistened and 
she leaped with as much joy and exultation 
to the neck of her lord, as if he had been a 
chieftain of many men, returning covered with 
laurels from the wars. 

In due time a son was born to her, and 
her cup of happiness was full. It had 
been decreed that bitters should be again 
mixed with it. One morning Lenk was 
about to go forth when he descried bright 
objects flashing far down the glen; and 
his keen eye discovered that they were 
the weapons of soldiers. He at once 
suspected that his retreat had been dis- 
covered, and withdrawing the bridge an- 
nounced the fact to Michal, who was standing 
in smiling happiness waiting until his little 
wife should succeed in unfastening the grasp 
by which his boy had got hold of his black 
beard. The two banditti made ready their 
arms, and waited for the near approach of 
the soldiery. There were about a dozen, 
but they halted at a respectful distance, 
and a man moved towards the entrance of 
the cave and exhorted the inmates to sur- 
render. A scornful laugh was the answer ; 
but the defenders of the cave did not fire on 
the herald because they saw that he was a 
peasant. Soon after, the soldiers began to 
pour volley after volley into the cave ; they 
were answered with effect. There was very 
little danger for Lenk and Michal but some 
of the balls rebounded into the chamber 
where Floriora sat. She was therefore obliged 
to take refuge in the crevice ; and which had, 
by this time, been completely opened. 

When the combat had continued some 
hours, the besiegers, who knew that their firing 
had produced no effect, as the guns still 
answered from within, drew off, and seemed to 
consult, The new plan they hit upon has often 
been adopted in that kind of warfare. Some 
of them climbed the face of the hill, armed 
with sharp axes, and began cutting away 
the brushwood and throwing down the vast 
mass of dried wood which had been accu- 
mulating there, for years. They had resolved 
to smoke out their enemies. Lenk now 
applauded himself on the idea of a back 
entrance ; and when the bonfire was lighted 
the whole party made preparations for an 
escape. Being perfectly contident that there 
was no danger, they went up the steep 
passage laughing, reached the summit of the 
rock, joked about the foolish police who were 
roasting themselves that scorching day at 
the entrance of the cave, coughed a little in 
the smoke which filled the air, displaced 
the ladder, and prepared to descend into the 
valley. Lenk went down first, and sat 
patiently at the bottom, steadying the ladder ; 
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Floriora followed ; then came Michal, with! 
his boy strapped firmly on his back. He) 
was only half way down when a shot was| 
fired ; Lenk fell dead ; Floriora was seized 
by a man who rushed forward ; and a volley 
was aimed at her unhappy husband. The 
missiles clattered in the rock around ; but | 
he was only slightly wounded, and the child | 
escaped unhurt ; he looked down, and saw a | 
whole group of enemies waiting. His first) 
impulse was to cast himself among them ; 
for he thought that Floriora too had been 
murdered, as well as Lenk. But the love of 
life was strong within him; and he had 
revenge within him. He saw a ledge of rock 
at no great distance, and by a desperate leap, 
in spite of his burden, gained it. The men 
below stood awestruck. Another desperate 
leap. A shot or two was fired without 
effect. Another gigantic spring, and he 
reached a place from which he could scramble 
back towards the summit of the hill. In 
brief, he escaped, and an hour afterwards, 


THE LITTLE FLOWER. 





found himself safe in a distant retreat, where 
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and the father and son lay down upon a 
mat, and reposed after the fatigues of the 
day. The inhabitants of the convent had 


jall come out, curious tolook at him; many 


had chatted with him while he ate his 
supper. In the dead of night a woman, a 
nun by her dress, bearing a lamp, cautiously 
entered the room, and approaching the 
sleepers, stood over them and gazed in 
wonder at their faces—in wonder and love; 
for, a moment afterwards, his wife was on 
her knees embracing the rough face of the 
bandit, who awoke. He gazed on the pale 
suffering face before him ; and, as he gazed, a 
vision of youth and beauty took its place. 
“Floriora, O my Floriora! Thou art not 
so changed as lam!” Then they fell into 
each other’s arms, and wept bitterly. 

She had contrived to escape from her cap- 
tors; but, believing that her husband and child 
were killed, repaired to that convent and 
asked for hospitality. She had not taken the 
veil—the pious Wallachian story-tellers par- 
ticularly insist on this point—because only 


he sat down and wept all the remainder cf| unmarried and free women were received ; 


the day, even until the going down of the 
sun, for the loss of his Floriora. 

It was after this incident that Michal be- 
came known in Wallachia as the Mokan. 
Under that name he committed many ruthless 
deeds, principally against the Boyards ; be- 
cause he soon learned that the attacking 
party which had deprived him of his happi- 
ness had been directed by the steward of the 
Lord Bibiano, who, by some means not ex- 
plained, had discovered that the fugitive slave 
was living, and had learned the secret of the 
double entrance. The Mokan tried to ascer- 
tain what took place after he effected his 
escape. He found the body of Lenk, from 
which the soldiers had cut the head as a 
trophy; but there was no trace of Floriora. 
Perhaps the certainty of her doom would 
have left him less miserable. He tortured 





his mind with reflections on what might 
have happened to her. Jealous passion 
sometimes nearly drove him mad. He in- 
quired of the peasantry. Some said that 
she had been killed ; others that she had been 
taken away to a prison ; others that she had 
escaped, The last supposition, the Mokan 
treated with contempt, because he believed 
that if Floriora were at liberty she would 
soon find her way to his side. Thus time 
passed, and by degrees Michal hardened 
and hardened, and the terror of his name 
filled the whole country. 

Nearly ten years afterwards, when his son 
had grown to a tall lithe boy, who looked 
much older than he was, Michal, at his request, 
took him to a fair, annually held at a village 
on the Transylvanian frontier, at the foot of 
the Krapacks. A convent of women stands 
at no great distance from the village, and the 
Mokan, disguised as a Bulgarian merchant, 
asked permission to sleep in the Hall 
of Strangers. This was readily granted, 


but, she had remained for ten years as a kind 
of lay sister, doing menial services for the 
others. They had even acquired a claim over 
her something like that which a lord has 
over his serf. “I shall not be allowed to go 
with my lord,” said she, faintly smiling, “if 
the morning finds me here.” 

Michal arose ; and, shaking the boy who 
still slept, bade him follow. They went 
forth into the night together. For the 
second time, the Mokan abandoned the wealth 
he had amassed, and thought only of pre- 
serving the little Flower. Many were the 
dangers and sufferings they encountered in 
the passage of the Carpathian mountains; 
for Michal had resolved to try his fortune 
in another land. The pilgrims travelled on 
foot, but fFloriora never complained of 
fatigue. On the contrary, she every day 
seemed to grow younger and younger ; and 
when they at length crossed the frontier, 
she romped with her son who was as tall 
as herself, in a field by the margin of a 
stream, while Michal sat on a fallen tree, 
and looked gravely on through tears of joy. 

Thus they went on and on in good old 
story-book style, until they came to the 
Banat of Temeswar, in the capital of which 
the late bandit’s son contrived to open a shop, 
and to settle down as a peaceable citizen. 
The lovers of the marvellous took the Mokan 
up at a much later period of life, and made 
him a guerilla hero in one of the wars 
between the Turks and the Russians, durin 
which he espoused neither side, but inflict 
injury on both. There is no reason, however, 
for supposing that he ever left Temeswar 
again. He had enough to do to make the 
little Flower happy after her long period 
of misfortune. We do not understand him, 
if he did not think her as -beautiful ever 
afterwards, as when the dawn first revealed 
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her countenance to him in the forest hiding- 
place. Michal the younger soon grew up, 
and had brothers and sisters, some of whose 
children may be in Temeswar to this day. 


CHIPS. 


A LESSON IN MULTIPLICATION. 
In the year eighteen hundred and one the 
pulation of Great Britain was eleven mil- 
ions ; not having doubled in the previous two | 
centuries. In the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one the population was above twenty-one | 
millions ; the doubling had taken place in half | 
acentury. At the rate of advance now promised 
us, our population may be, in the year nineteen 
hundred, about fifty millions. ‘Tne population 
of the United States is likely, by the same time, 
to reach the vast sum total of a hundred mil- 
lions. Want of space is sometimes talked of as 
a likely result of the great increase of our 
population ; but British space is, for the pre-| 
sent, nearly as inexhaustible as British coal. 
Allowing a square yard to every person, all | 
of vs who at present live on native soil would, 
if brought together, cover no more than seven 
square miles of ground. 

But it is no question with us. now, how to 
find space, but how to use it properly. Here 
= may find people by twenties huddled side 

y side in wretched cottages ; there you may 
find broad miles of fertile land without a speck 
that indicates the dwelling-place of man. 
Increase of numbers has taken place chiefly 
in this country from the growth of town 
populations ; towns-people and country-people 
(reckoning small towns as country) are at 
present matched ; there beingten millions and 
ahalfof each. Nothing hindering, the towns- 
people, fifty years hence, will be in a very 

ge majority. ‘Towns that are now insigni- 
ficant and reckoned with the country, will 
grow as Liverpool and Manchester have 
grown, and will become, if all goes well, 
great centres of population. 

The change will not be a landowners’ griev- 
ance ; it wiil be a conversion of so much poor 
land into rich land; of land worth tens 
or hundreds of pounds sterling per acre 
into land worth hundreds or thousands. It 
will be a multiplication of the means of| 
life more rapid than the multiplication of 
men to be supported. Within the sphere 
of its own influence, it will be a slow draw- 
ing of the sting from poverty, rendering not 
only the means of life, but also, it is to be 
hoped, the best objects of life, more acces- 
sible. Every new town set among fields:is, 
to a great extent, and will be to a much 
greater extent than it now is, another star 
set in the earthly firmament—a. star that 
shall shine like a teacher. We may say so 
since they tell us, teachers shall shine like 
the stars. 

Neither is there any physical necessity for 
decrease in the portion of food yielded by the 
Earth for each guest at her table because 
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of there being more. of us to sit down to 
meat. For thousands of years population 
may increase ; but food will increase with it. 
There is elbow room in our own island for 
the whole existing human race ; and, compared 
with the size of a man, vast indeed is. the 
expanse of the world about us. 

There is, also, a physical necessity for the 
spread of peace as consequent upon the 
spread of civilisation. Civilization teaches 
man to trust in and depend on man; and 
it will establish, by degrees, mutual trust 
among nations. It will become every year 
more difficult for any one nation to live 


alone; spinning its own webs, eating its own 
| fruits, talking its own language, giving and 


taking nothing with itsneighbours, Already 
the two nations that stand foremost in 
intellect and power are acknowledging 
this truth; and France and England, made 


jallies for a. year or two, display, by their 


bearing towards each other and by many a 
word and deed, the deep conviction that they 
must eventually be allies for ever. It is 
no. case with us of old foes. reconciled, who 
propose, in sentimental mood, to swear eternal 
friendship. With us. it is no case at all of 
dropped hostility. Our old quarrels belong 
to a past state of things; the men of this 
generation have no part inthem. Napoleon 
is.as much sober and calm history to us as 
Hannibal is, and we care not a farthing 
more for Crécy. than for Canne. 

We have been led into this dream by the 
consideration that increase of population gives 
an irresistible impulse to increase of know- 
ledge and happiness. Children add the results 
of their own observation, and reflection to the 
knowledge inherited from those who lived 
before. They see from the shoulders of their 
fathers. Where there was one who searched 
about him fifty years ago, now two are search- 
ing. The multiplication of men. is the mul- 
tiplication of minds. 


DEATH’S DOORS. 


More than ever must we turn aside— 


why turn aside though? Does it not lie 
in our straight path 7—to care about the quiet 
poor. Hunger is much to bear, fever is much 


| to bear, and cholera we are told broods over 


the land. To these sorrows are now added 
the penalties attending on a state of war ;— 
war, pestilence, and famine will make 
grievous work among those neighbours upon 


| whom so many of us look down daily from 


back windows, and do nothing but look down. 
Good man, born with the power to 


Let thy mind’s sweetness have. his operation 
Upon. thy body, clothes, and_habitation, 


if you have never seen, now go abroad and 
contemplate the powerlessness of the poor. 
You must act, we must act, every soul must 
act. Since I came away with a heart 
full of sorrow from St. Philip’s, Bethnal 
Green, I have been thinking about the homes 
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provided for the very poor and striving, to| 


discover how they may most easily be bet- 
tered. “Go,” said a friend engaged in the 
like search, “to this address,’—and he. gave 
me an address written upon a piece of paper. 
“Itis copied from a letter that appeared some 
time since, in the Times. The proprietor of 
those houses called attention to the fact, that 
by a few cheap alterations he had been able 
to convert them from a state of terrible cor- 
ruption into Christian dwellings.” Then I 
said, “I will go and study this man’s secret.” 

And I went aceordingly, upon a glorious 
May morning in search of these fortunate 
abodes, round the Queen’s palace, and through 
a long and spacious square odorous with 
spring scents from the foliage and flowers. 
Drawing-room windows were thrown wide 
in many houses, that the dames and damsels 
as they sat within might taste the honied 
spring ; and through a break in the trees I 
saw one balcony daintily trimmed with 
crimson cushions, over which leant wed- 
ding guests, looking down upon a car- 
riage and a coachman with white favours. 
At the moment when I looked, the street 
door opened, and I saw the bride with a 
young step cross the threshold of her baby 
home. The carriage drove off, and the wed- 
ding guests looked after it, and the maid- 
servant at the bed-room window overhead 
looked after it, and all the maid-servants at 
the door of the next house looked after it, 
and I looked after it, and sent after it the 
benediction of a passer-by. 

Three minutes afterwards I entered the 
street in search of which Lhad come out. The 
spring was left. behind me then; for all the 
flowers of the earth would not. have concealed 
the filthiness of the vile stink in which I 
seemed to have become suddenly enveloped. 
Out of the large and pleasant square into 
a small and unpleasant one; then out of 
that again into a street. not very narrow, 
with a gin-shop at the corner. The abruptness 
of the plunge into what then was to be seen, 
and smelt, and felt, filled me with sudden 
horror. I stood still. There was a gulf at 
no great distance before me, of which I saw 
only the top, and might. have supposed, had 
it been cleaner, that it was a railway cutting, 
It cut the street’ in two; there was more 
street beyond, and there were houses and 
there were lanes on each side, running along 
its brink. Houses and lanes so mean and 
desolate, and rotten, that one might reason- 
ably suppose them to be bred, as men once 
said of crocodiles, in all their loathsomeness 
from the surrounding filth, Women and 
small children with Senden faces, and with 
skins and rags discoloured by corruption, 
stirred about in a dull way as maggots that 
belonged to the unwholesome mass. 

The two houses of which I was.insearch were 
close before me, on the edge of the gulf, or 


pit, or cutting. They were much larger than | 
those round about. them, stood apart, and had ' 
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before them a clean paved court within iron 
railings. They did not seem to be rotten, and 


| there was a silent bird in a cage at a window 


near the roof, I went nearer, near enough 
to see to the bottom of the little gulf, and 
turned away from it bodily sick. There— 
under the windows of the improved dwellings 
—rolled the thick, black, putrid stream of a 
great open sewer. The two houses were 
parted from it only by a neat door leading to 
further abominations, doubtless, since it was 
officially ticketed and labelled as the property 
of the Commissioners of Sewers. There was 
no need to go into the houses. I desired no 
further knowledge, but I did learn more. 

Members of the skating club, morning 
bathers, ladies galloping so gracefully in 
Rotten Row, or enjoying the fresh breeze 
from the water when you take your airing 
in the Ring, this filthy place of which I 
have been speaking is upon the banks of 
the river Serpentine! It is the same river 
that adorns Kensingtom Gardens and pol- 
lutes the slums of Chelsea, as it is the 
same race of man and woman all the land 
through. The Serpentine rises, I believe, 
somewhere about Hampstead, and great 
pains are properly taken with it in the 
parks, where it is. spread out into a tolerably 
wholesome piece of ornamental water. Even 
there, however, it sometimes falls into dis- 
favour, and men exclaim against it for a want 
of wholesome cleanliness. Afterwards it flows 
among the poor, becomes a sewer quite as 
foul as the Fleet Ditch, and no man cares. 
Under and about good houses it flows unseen, 
carefully concealed by stout arches from eyes 
and nose. From these it escapes to pour the 
whole volley of its. poison among the dwell- 
ings of the miserable poor; for them no 
arches are built, from them no filth is kept, 
no. ugliness is hidden ; they are quiet; they 
bear all without remonstrance, and have all 
to bear. Every dead dog seen in the Ser- 
pentine in Hyde Park has been duly 
denounced in the journals by some public- 
spirited father of'a family, who saw it. in his 
walks. But there are few whose walks take 
them. among the very wretched, and until I 
was myself half suffocated by it, I never 
knew, for I had never heard or read, of the 
poor man’s Serpentine, that slips its filth 
along to a foul outlet. in the Thames near 
Chelsea Hospital. 


Death and despair do. many thereof sup, 
And secret poison through their inner parts; 
Th’ eternal bale of heavy wounded hearts. 


There are not many hundred persons in 
this country whose pulses would not beat 
rather more quickly than usual, who would 
not. feel some tingling in their cheeks, and be 
excited by strong impulse to speech, and 
more than speech, on behalf of men, women, 
and children subdued to quietness in the 
endurauce of such homesas are suggested here 
with all their griefs, if they were only now and 
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then to see them, though they saw no more 
than the outside and never looked within. 

Within are to be seen sometimes things too 
horrible to tell, if they were not also things 
most needful to be told. Mr. Godwin, who 
has distinguished himself by energetic efforts 
te direct attention to such matters, and who 
has lateiy published some of his expe- 
riences of London Homes, tells that when 
visiting one miserable room, he by chance 
opened the cupboard, and was startled to find 
upon one of its shelves, shut up with the 
bread and the tea-pot, the uncoffined body of 
a child. The little limbs were decently 
disposed, and covered with a cloth, and on a 
shelf above—as they put over a peer his 
coronet, or over a warrior his arms—there 
was the little house-fairy’s cracked mug, 
with its golden label: Mary Anne. She lay 
there till her coffin could be earned. Not 
many weeks before, the mother of that house- 
hold had perished, and had been kept in the 
room for a fortnight, the work room, eating 
and sleeping room of the widower, and ot a 
family of children. 

Thousands who are tottering upon the 
verge of such distress will be forced into it by 
the coming pressure of war times. Now is the 
hour, if ever the hour will strike, when every 
man with a firm arm must stretch it out, and 
when every man who can get hearing must 
speak for those weak and silent sufferers 
among us whom it would now be more than 
ever cruel to forget. We must unite to be 
helpful—helpful each in his own sphere. No 
hand lent helpfully is weak when it is willing, 

I went back through the leafy square. 
The house where there had been a wedding 
having been discovered by an organ boy, and 
wedding guests being still upon the balcony, 
they were suddenly placed at the mercy of a 
Joon more to be feared than any Ancient 
Mariner. Of course, as the poet says, they 
“could not choose but hear,” for when a hand- 
organ plays Pop goes the Weasel, though 
“Wedding guest may beat his breast, yet he 
cannot choose but hear.” If ever I swear, it 
is at organs. Yet on that May morning I 
was more disposed to look pitifully at the 
ragged organist, and think of the life he had 
Jed from his birth under the shadow of 
far distant mountains, until he brought his 
pale face out—and from what sort of home ? 
—into that morning’s sunshine on the London 
pavements. 

When I had turned the corner of the palace 
again, and was in St. James’s Park, guns 
were being fired, and all the paths were 
crowded, A grand carriage, with a white 
liveried and laced coachman in front, and 
two white liveried and laced footmen behind, 
all with large bouquets in their bosoms, came 
whirling down from Constitution Hill; when 
it was near enough I saw a mitre on the 
—— Disposed to be fanciful, methought, 

ere is a bishop who has heard of the 
wretchedness I have just seen, and who is 
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trotting round at a good pace to ascertain 
what he can do as a father of the Church for 
the fatherless, to comfort the bereaved poor 
in their affliction, and to find out how he can 
best be a friend to them that have no helper, 
The guns are firing in celebration of this 
epoch in the modern history of England, 
Nothing of the sort was the case, of course, 
That day was her Majesty's birthday—may 
she see fifty more of them !—and his grace 
was making haste down to the drawing- 
room. Soon afterwards round came another 
earriage, with purple liveries and bou- 
quets, bound in the same direction, another 
mitre on the panel. I thought in my inno- 
cence that since London has two resident 
church dignitaries, I had seen the grand state 
of the Archbishop, and the humbler glory of 
the metropolitan Bishop, the rest of the 
Bishops being of course at their sees, watch- 
ing over the important interests committed 
to their charge. That was again a mistake. 
More liveries, bouquets, and mitred coaches 
trotted round the corner. The wind seemed 
to be blowing Bishops’ carriages from the 
quarter of Constitution Hill. 1t was not 
until somewhat later that the coroneted 
coaches and the coaches of ambassadors 
began to throng upon the Bird-cage Walk, 
but the Bishops were especially distinguished 
by the alacrity with which they hurried to 
pay their devotions to the court. And who 
shall blame them? Loyalty is assuredly a 
Christian grace. Of course their graces can 
be loyal to the crown of England without 
prejudice to their allegiance to that great 
Prince whose subjects are bound toseek Him 
in the poor, the sorry, and the sick, and to do 
service to Him in the persons of the least of 
these. It is a great blessing for London, I 
thought, that there are so many high-servants 
of this Prince now in town. How eagerly 
they will all whirl about in these carriages 
during the summer months to make them- 
selves acquainted with such miseries as those 
which I have just now seen. How nobly 
they will speak when they rise in their places 
in Parliament one after the other, as origina- 
tors or supporters of wise measures for the 
helping of the quiet poor. It is a great 
blessing for the wretched who are in London 
that there are so many of their friends and 
fathers now in town. 

Gladly disposed to celebrate the birthda: 
of her Majesty by helping in a loyal cheer, 
waited in the crowd before the palace gates, 
close by the gold-laced trumpeters. From 
before, I was pressed backward by a stout 
elderly clergyman, whose wife was encou- 
raging him to admire the beauty of liveries, 
while he himself was writhing backward in 
continual fear lest his toes should be touched 
by the hoof of a life-guardsman’s horse ; from 
behind, I was pressed forward by an energetic 
quakeress who must have maintained herself 
on that morning for two hours on tiptoe, with 
a persistent vigour that would have made 
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Cerito turn white with envy. She made also 
a free use of her arms and elbows, for she 
was bent on seeing every plume and every 
yard of lace belonging to the pomp of the 
occasion. From'the right hand I was pushed 
to the left by a motherly dame, who was 
providing for a country gentleman, her friend, 
two sights at once, by showing him the towers 
of Westminster Abbey, that are visible above 
the trees. On the left hand there was no 
resistance. On the left stood a group of pale, 
dirty, and ragged children; such children 
formed also a very noticeable feature in the 
front line of the rows between which her 
Majesty was presently to pass. They had 
crept out into the sun from many a place as 
filthy as the borders of the Chelsea Serpen- 
tine. They were not courtly. The Prince 
Consort was not ceremoniously referred to by 
one of them, who had his mind full of a 
popular melody, and shouted from under my 
left ear to a young friend at a distance, 
“Hollo, Sam! You'll soon see Villikins and 
his Dinah!” When the great gates opened, 
and the royal carriages came forth, that little 
fellow’s voice was very audible among the 
cheering. He meant no disloyalty, not he! 
Follow him home. 

This happy day is Saturday. He will be 
dirtier to-morrow than he is to-day. Most 
likely, where he lives, there is no water supply 
atallon Sundays. There is a flow, perhaps, 


on Saturday for half-an-hour, during which 
time there is a rush and scramble at the tap, 


—women with tin pots, old tubs, and broken 
pitchers, fight for what they can catch. When 
they have used that, they must beg or go 
without ; water is even stolen. “ For example, 
in one of these little courts,” says Mr. God win,* 
“the people hearing us make inquiries re- 
specting the water, rushed out from all sides, 
speaking with bitter rage of the inadequate 
provision. We managed to gather, amid the 
din, that they suspected a person who keeps a 
| small general shop (one of those curiously 
squalid attempts at trading met with in these 
neighbourhoods), and through which the 
water-pipe passed, of ‘thieving the water on 
the way to them.’ On examining the shop we 
found that the shopkeeper had bored a small 
hole in the water-pipe, to prevent him, as he 
said, from struggling and fighting with the 
people in the court when the water came in, 
‘there being so many of them, and so little 
water, that they were often like so many 
devils.’” When there is a fire in such a 
neighbourhood, the water is turned on and 
flows, of necessity as extra supply out of the 
taps in courts and alleys. The same gentle- 
man relates how, while he was talking to 
& woman, an alarm of a house on fire re- 
sounded through the street. She exclaimed 


suddenly with pious gratitude, “Thank God | 


thereisa fire! We will soon get some water.” 
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As for drainage, thousands are ready to lift up 
the rotten boards that represent their floors, 
and show you the poisonous filth trickling 
underneath. What follows upon this? Ask 
mothers of the children they have buried. 
“How many have you had?” “Seven.” “How 
many are living?” “One.” “How many have 
you had?” “Thirteen.” “How many are 
living ?” Read her answer in her eyes. None. 

Fit homes must be placed within the reach 
of these neglected people. We have spoken 
more than once of the Metropolitan Societies 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Industri- 
ous Classes. To the admirable sanitary 
results obtained by them we referred when 
calling attention to a smal] pamphlet recently 
issued, on the Results of Sanitary Improve- 
ment, by Dr. Southwood Smith. The pamph- 
let does not cost more than a number of this 
journal, and we cannot do better than dis- 
tinctly refer to it as containing the best 
brief exposition of what has been done 
hitherto, and may be done more effectually 
hereafter, in the way of amending the homes 
of working men. We hinted lately an objec- 
tion to the policy of placing benevolence 
before profit, as a motive for shareholding in 
these societies, It is the best motive, but, in the 
Share-List and Money-Market, profit is the 
strongest, and the whole nervous power of any 
such society lies inits dividend. Benevolence 
is the heart, and profit is the brain, of every 
public body of this kind,—the heart beats in 
proportion as the brain is active. Of all this 
it would appear the societies in question have 
from the first been thoroughly aware ; we were 
misled into a false impression by the very 
laudable energy of philanthropic advocates, 
(with whom we thoroughly agree) who took 
ground that was quite unexceptionable so 
long as it was not official. 

The Metropolitan Association for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
of which the offices are at number nineteen, 
Coleman-street, City of London, obtained last 
year from its dwellings for families a return 
upon outlay of four and four-fifths per cent.; 
to five per cent. ; its dividends are limited by 
Parliament. Dividends so large, however, it 
has never yet paid, partly on account of loss 
hitherto incurred in the article of rooms for 
single men, partly for reasons that have now 
ceased to exist. That this society will, in a 
few years, return a safe dividend of four or 
five per cent. for all moneys invested in it, we 
have reasons to believe confidently. The 
money so invested will, at the same time, be 
lent to the most valuable uses. 

Another association of this nature is called 
the Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes. That has been 
equally successful, and is equally deserving of 


| 








support. At present its means are, we believe, 
‘more liuited, but it has already provided 
‘wholesome accommodation for nine hundred 
The committee-room of this 
society is at number twenty-one, Exeter Hall. 
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If the pressing need of ‘such associations 
were felt thoroughly and widely by the 
public, and if it were understood how easily 
they may be made ‘to bless at the same time 
the rich with dividends and the poor with 
cheap and decent homes, there would: not be 
one or two, but one or two hundred of them 
in the country. Their formation is more than 
a little hindered by the present laws of part- 
nership; but that difficulty is one not very 
hard to conquer. 

Of the existing institutions also, it is to be 
said that while they are admirably conducted 
and supply a public want, it is not quite the 
want on which we find it now'so requisite to 
dwell that they have hitherto commonly sup- 
plied. They save rather those who might 
sink, than those who have sunk, to the lowest 
depths of sorrow—they are for the poor rather 
than for the very poor. ‘The lodgings they 
provide get tenants of a class higher than 
that which has a right to our profoundest 
sympathy, and our most active help, in the 
removal of unjust inflictions laid upon them, 
not through their own fault, but through our 
ignorance, indifference, or culpable neglect. 

here is recognition yet due'to the fact, that 
many thousands of the most wretched homes 
in this country consist of ‘single rooms, hor- 
rible to look at or to think about, for which 
a price is paid that would yield profitable 
return to any association willing to take 
thought only for the wants of the most 
afflicted classes of the quiet poor. We are 
not yet entitled toshut our eyes to the fact, 
that these people do, and must for a long 
time to come, crowd into single rooms the 
homes that happier neighbours can disperse 
through two, three, four, or half a dozen. 
We could wish that it were not so, but we 
know that it is so; and we must feel, too, 
that even such a home, if it be decent, is a 
holier and wholesomer thing, as well as 
cheaper, than even the best regulated common 
lodging house. Let us then fairly recognise 
the fact that there must be such homes for 
families, and furnish them upon the best con- 
ditions. We can raise up, floor over floor, 
well constructed buildings planned ito 
cheerful, well-ventilated, well-drained, whole- 
some rooms, supplied freely with water, and 
provided at the base with proper storage for 
the fruits and other wares of hawkers: for 
the trucks, and carts, and donkeys of those 
who possess them. Something after the 
manner of a provision of this kind is made in 
connexion with the baths and wash-houses in 
Portpool Lane. Each large block of such 
rooms might include a set of public baths 
and wash-houses, for the use, on the cus- 
tomary terms, of the inmates of the rooms, 
and of the other poor residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. In each block, also, there might 
be comprised a little hall for penny or two- 
penny concerts, lectures, balls, or other 
wholesome entertainments — emphatically, 
entertainments—which would yield a modi- 
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cum of profit to the main establishment, and 
go far to make happier its own little homes, 
and the homes of the poor people round about, 

For the filthiest accommodation in one room 
there must now be paid—and is paid, even by 
the very poor—two shillings or half-a-crown 
a week. The same rental, with a more than 
requisite allowance made to cover loss, would 
form an ample basis for the maintenance of 
an establishment like that which has been 
here roughly suggested. 

And still, if all be done that private men 
can do, there remains a mountain of ill to be 
removed by sanitary legislation. Let us ery 
for law, and struggle for it, but not altogether 
wait for it ; we must in the meantime work on 
without it upon the path of justice, Law is 
a slow mover, but will, no doubt, get a lift 
from ‘somebody and overtake us on the road. 
Our attention to the abject poor is due not in 
charity alone, but in order that we may pay 
a long-neglected debt of justice. It is not 
just that the poison of a sewer should be 
bricked off from the rich man’s mouth, and 
left to pour itself unhindered down the 
throats of the men who are helpless. The 
course of the Serpentine is but a symbol of 
a hundred things that all point to the same 
conclusion. Farther off still, there is an end 
to which they point, when 

They who creep and they who fly 
Shall end where they began ; 


nothing remaining but the last settlement of 
accounts between the flyers and the creepers. 
We all hope to retire some day to our little 
boxes at Kensal Green, Norwood, Highgate, 
Pére la Chaise, where not. But now so 
many of us owe so much! and who likes to 
retire oppressed by debt ? 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
GREEK WATERS. 


PrrnaPs our invalided soldiers and sailors 
would hardly be able to find a place of re- 
covery more convenient and delightful than 


the island of Mytilene. Steamers from 
Smyrna and Constantinople touch there four 
or five times a-week, and it is within pleasant 
hail of both those places. Provisions are 
usually cheap and abundant; the inhabi- 
tants are hospitable, good-natured, and fond 
of foreigners. Within a day’s journey of 
Castro (the chief town of the island) are all 
sorts of interesting places; and really it is 
almost worth while being moderately ill to 
have an excuse for a holiday visit to them. 
There is excellent fishing and pretty good 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 

But if I may expect, as I certainly do, to 
have a few antiquaries among my readers, I 
do not know what I have not to say about 
Mytilene. With the single exception of Attica, 
not one of the states of ancient Greece was 
so famous as Lesbos, now Mytilene. Indeed 
Iam able to pick and choose from an over- 
whelming amount of riches, and I shall 
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therefore confine myself merely to the busi- 
ness in hand,.and look upon the place which | 
gave birth to Pittacus, Theophrastus, and 
Sappho; where Aristotle taught, and Arion 
sung; Where Cesar won his first public 
honor ; and where Marcellus and the widow 
of the last Christian Prince of Trebizond fled 
as fugitives ; simply as ayplace to get well in. 
Lesbos was‘so renowned for its wine, that 
even cold Virgil mentions it with approbation; 
and Ovid, who wasa much better judge, is said 
to have asked ‘for it when dying. ‘The island 
was s0 famous for its wheat, that Mercury 
was sent especially from Olympus to fetch it ; 
and it was used by the bakers of the gods. 
If this assertion, however, resting as it:does 
merely on poetical authority, should ‘be too 
much even for the faith of anantiquary, I 
have still something to say about the Lesbian 
bread, and support my information by ‘an 
appeal to the excellent judgment:of Archi- 
stratos. Archistratos was:a lover of delicacies 
who flourished about two thousand two 
hundred years ago. He was the Brillat 
Savarin, the Soyer of the ancient ‘world. He 
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the same cause, Then, every inch of the 
land is storied. It was from the neighbour- 
hood of the famousancient town of Methymna, 
that Achilles bore off the beautiful Eriphile, 
whose supposed fate has furnished the subject 
of one of the finest of Racine’s tragedies. 
Mytilene was the residence of the diligent 
antiquary Pocock, (the Greeks call him 
Hoxdxws, Which looks odd), during some of the 
|most interesting of his valuable researches. 
A pensive invalid might go delightfully, book 
in hand, over the same ground, And, lastly, 
skipping “many things, Mytilene was the 
theatre of the last Greek war of independence. 
The fighting began by the destruction of:a 
Turkish maniof war, off Erisso ; and most of 
the memorable naval engagements which fol- 
lowed, where Kanaris and Miaoulis gathered 
their bloody and useless laurels, took place in 
the same neighbourhood. 

The medicinal waters of Lesbos were 
amongst the most famous of the ancient 
world—and the ancient world was bathing 
mad. If they have now fallen off in re- 





knew where everything worth eating was to 
be found, as'well as waspossible. When, there- 
fore, he especially praises the bread of Lesbos, 
we ‘are bound to believe that it was good. 
Then, Lesbos was so remarkable for the 


pute, it is probably because they are unknown, 
as many things are unknown about Turkey 
which we should do extremely well to learn. 

The baths of Vassilica, perhaps the most 
important in the island, were of high re- 
pute in former times. Careful observa- 


delicacy of its oysters, that they are spoken of} tion may still trace ruins of considerable 


with a watery mouth and a luscious chuckle, 
both by Strabo'and Pliny ; while the beauty 
of the Lesbian ladies was long a proverb. 
Now, I ask any conscientious getting- 
well person whosoever, Can there be 
anything of pleasanter digestion than ‘an 
oyster — with fresh lemon-juice squeezed 
over it? Mytilene cannot be said, in our 
days, to havea very plentiful supply of fresh 
butter, but it has abundance of excellent 
brown ‘bread ; so we must look upon the 
want of fresh butter at’ Mytilene ‘rather as a | 
misfortune than a fault, and eat our oysters 
without it. I had nearly forgotten the ladies ; 
for the fact is, I am an old gentleman in a 
dressing-gown and:slippers ; so I cannot judge 
of these things. But the next time our 
friends in Australia want a few ship-loads of 
wives, [ think they might do many less sen- 
sible things than send to Mytilene. 
Physicians are agreed that the climate of 
Mytilene is decidedly the healthiest of even the 
healthy islands of the Aigean. It is invariably 
cool in summer from the sea-breezes, and re- 
markably mild in winter. Frost and snow 


extent in their neighbourhood. The waters of 
the springs ot Vassilica were analysed by 
Pocock, and found to contain iron and sulphur, 
witha small quantity of copper. Their taste 
lissalt. The water flows in great quantities 
from a rock, and is caught in a large basin, 
now used as a bath for men. Its heat is 
‘about thirty degrees Reaumur. It is of 
known efficacy in derangement of the spleen 
and liver, scrofulous humours, gout, and 
rheumatism. The last-mentioned disease is 
er one to which Europeans are par- 
ticularly liable in these countries—mnot to 
mention their‘own. Finally, the waters-of 
Vassilica are said to have @ specific action 
in the cicatrisation of wounds; and were em- 
ployed with success for this purpose by no less 
a person than a late minister of Sardinia, at 
Constantinople, who had been often wounded 
in the wars. I have it.on credible authority, 
that this gentleman was lifted out of the 
steamer on his arrival, and -was shooting par- 
tridges on the hills three weeks afterwards. 
The waters of Vassilica are hot enough to 
boil an egg ; ‘but, lest their efficacy in this re- 








are unknown to the oldest inhabitants ; .and | spect should be proved too often, the country 
there is no day throughout the year upon! people have a prudent proverb, which says, 
which the sun does not shine cheerily for a|that the egg “will not boil if it is stolen.” 
few hours. The ancient writers.are unanimous | For the rest, Vassilica is now a mere collec- 
in its praise, and Pompey the Great is one of| tion of huts, situated between Kalloni and 
the many gentlemen who ‘sent his wife here|Iera. It derived its name from having been 
for change of air. Count Razinsky, the most | the residence of the exiled Erinna, wife of the 
modern traveller of repute, hardly knows how | Emperor Leo the Third, and mother of Con- 
to express his admiration of the climate and|stantine Porphyrogenitus. She died there 
scenery of Lesbos ; and M. Olivier (a French- | in eight snieee and two. Vassilica is also 
man) becomes almost incomprehensible from | remarkable for having been the refuge of the 
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Emperor Stephanos, son of Romanos. Here! 
also fled Ducas, the historian, after the cap- 
ture of Lesbos by Mohammed the Second. 
Ducas was the contemporary of Phranza, 
and far excelled the latter in clearness and 
elegance of style. It is remarkable that 
the great abilities of Ducas and Phranza, 
were, in those remote times, no obstacle to 
their employment in diplomacy. Now, of 
course, the employment of men of letters in 
an office which: chiefly requires facility in 
communicating the results of acute observa-| 
tion, is out of the question. Rule Britannia! 

Olivier has described some other springs 
near Port Iera. They chiefly contain nitre, 
and are said to have been beautified by| 
Hussein, a capitan-pasha of much more 
celebrity than he deserves. M. X. Landerer 
(Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Athens) however, has most to say about the) 
medicinal springs of Lesbos. I shall chiefly 
follow his lights in the remainder of the 
present article; for M. X. Landerer was 
a German, and exhausted his subject with na- 
tional patience and honesty. He isnot unrea- 
sonably surprised that such valuable waters 
have not attracted more serious attention in 
modern times, He attributes their origin to 


volcanic influence; and quotes Strabo (who 
was not necessary) to prove that the whole 
island must have been detached from the 
main land of Asia Minor from the same cause. 

Galinos says that about forty stadia from 


Mytilene, there existed in his time certain 
hot salt-water springs, which acted as a 
diuretic. They were highly astringent, and 
said (like the water of Carlsbad) to be par- 
ticularly efficacious in reducing immoderate 
fat. They were also a remedy for dropsy 
and unhealthy watery tumours. 

One of the most important springs thus 
mentioned by Galinos, is situated at a place 
called Korpho, and is now known as the 
Pasha’s Bath. It is within about half an 
hour’s walk of the capital of the island ; and 
its waters are serviceable from the month of 
April to September. They act as a slight 
purgative ; and are valuable in obstructions 
of the stomach and liver. Taken internally, 
they prevent determination of blood to the 
head. They are also determined enemies of 
hemorrhoids. Hassan Pasha, one of the 
heroes of Hope’s Anastasius, beautified these 
baths. Hassan had the amiable weakness of 
desiring to leave some trace of his passage 
wherever he went, so that Turkey owes all 
sorts of public works to him. There is a 
local tradition here (trne, by the way), that 
he went about witha lion. Luckily, the lion 
bit him one day, and ceased to be the terror 
of the neighbourhood. 

Another of the hot-baths of Mytilene is 
situated at a charming village called Thermi. 
Thesprings here are of two distinct kinds,— 
the one sulphurous, the other salt. The latter 
are merely purgative; but the former act 
usefully in all diseases of the skin. They 
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are a sovereign remedy against the Turkish 
rash, as frequent as it is obstinate, durin 

the hot months. They are also reputed to be 
an antidote to metallic poisons, and especially 


the effects of mercury. Finally, they are em- 


ployed in rheumatism, with which our army 
doctors will have more than enough to do. 

Then near the pretty village of Tellonia 
(abounding with game) are some purgative 
waters called the Springs of Liota. They 
gush out from a singular rock, and are 
usually visited in August. On the twenty- 
fourth of that month, there is an interesting 
local festival held here. Near the Springs of 
Liota is also found a hot sand, in which 
rheumatic patients are buried for half an 
hour daily, until cured. 

Close by the sea-shore, and near the site of 
the ancient town of Methymna, is found the 
last of the Lesbian springs I shall now no- 
tice. Its waters are also said to be efficacious 
in chronic rheumatism, which is one of the 
most inveterate plagues of imprudent livers 
in eastern countries. 

God forbid that I should play the part of 
Mr. Croaker in the comedy, and suppose that 
all sorts of possible and impossible diseases 
will follow our soldiers to the East. Let us 
rather hope that care and prudence will 
keep them in good health. Still we are not 
infallible, and if people will now and then do 
unwise things, it is as well to know how 
and where to get relief from their conse- 
quences. Therefore I have made these pre- 
sent notes, with a serious sense of the re- 
sponsibility of doing so on no slight research 
and inquiry; I hope sincerely that the few 
observations my total want of medical science: 
has enabled me to offer, may direct the in- 
quiries of abler men in the same direction. 

I believe that a moderate amount of com- 
mon sense employed in the use of baths and 
exercise, early hours, one meal of meat a day, 
a due respect for the sun, the instant change 
of damp clothes on returning home, an atten- 
tion to keeping the feet warm, a wise fear 
of cold at the stomach, reasonable temperance, 
and a stout heart, may laugh at medical 
men and medical waters in the East, or any- 
where else. But soldiers marching to battle, 
cannot adhere to a rigid dietary, or take 
many timely precautions ; and, it is for them 
that I venture to recommend these springs. 
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